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FOREWORD 


This  research  project  represents  fulfillment  of 
a student  requirement  for  successful  completion  of  the 
overseas  phase  of  training  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  Foreign  Area  Officer  Program  (Russian). 

Only  unclassified  sources  are  used  in  producing 
the  research  paper.  The  opinions,  value  judgments  and 
conclusions  expressed  are  those  of  the  author  and  in 
no  way  reflect  official  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government;  Department  of  Defense;  Department  of  the 
Apay;  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  Intel- 
ligence; or  the  United  states  Army  Institute  for 
Advanced  Russian  and  East  European  Studies. 


Interested  readers  are  invited  to  send  their 
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SUMMARY 


...  author  traces  the  history  of  political  and 

military  relations  between  the  USSR  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  since  WW  II  and  analyzes  current 
open  sources,  both  Communist  and  Western,  to  determine 
trends  in  Soviet  policy  in  the  GDR.  By  placing  recent 
indicators  in  a historical  context  he  concludes  that 
political  and  military  progress  in  the  GDR,  and  within 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  make  likely  an  agreement  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reduce  its  military  presence  in  East  Germany. 
Tn©  conclusions  cjusllfled  by  limiting  tb©  scop©  to 
regional  considerations. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


It  is  somewhat  suprising  that  the  most  formidable 
element  of  the  Soviet  military  threat  facing  Western 
Europe  receives  limited  attention  in  open  sources.  The 
Warsaw  Pact's  largest  element.  The  Group  of  Soviet 
Fotces  Germany  (GSFG) , is  usually  treated  in  passing 
in  unclassified  analyses  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  only 
infrequently  receives  a sophisticated  political  strategic 
evaluation  by  Western  specialists.  The  scarcity  of 
open  source  material,  a common  condition  accruing  to 
things  military  in  the  Soviet  Bloc,  undoubtedly  con- 
tributes to  this  situation.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
Western  critics  evaluating  each  other’s  analyses  using 
the  same  sources  and  arguing  from  the  same  set  of 
general  assumptions , with  only  slightly  varying  conclu- 
sions, which  are  most  often  exclusive  of  any  basic  revalua- 
tion of  premises.  The  most  rewarding  studies  on  USSR- 
GDR  relations  address  political,  economic,  and  social 
subjects.  A brighter  focus  on  the  political  - military 
factors  influencing  Soviet  relations  in  East  Germany 
is  necessary.  The  handful  of  legitimate  experts  now 
publishing  unclassified  works  in  the  field  proceed  virtually 
unchallenged,  an  intellectually  hazardous  condition. 
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This  brief  study  does  not  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  messrs . Erickson,  Wolfe,  and  Mackintosh.  On  the 
contrary,  perhaps  the  modesty  of  its  achievements  will 
exhort  those  more  qualified. 

The  scope  here  is  limited  to  considering  forces 
deployed  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (GDR)  and 
the  political  and  military  factors  which  affect  them. 

In  treating  the  USSR  and  its  relationships  with  the  GDR 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  draw  some  informed  conclu- 
sions concerning  Soviet  military:  intentions  in  the  GDR. 

The  military  force  of  20  Soviet  Divisions  and  supporting 
elements  located  in  the  GDR  provides  the  Raison  D'etre 
for  this  study,  but  the  locus  of  discussion  points  is 
traced  primarily  from  a political  rather  than  military 
perspeetive,  A detailed  examination  of  the  military 
forces  themselves  is  not  included,  nor  is  an  evaluation 
of  tactical  employment  options,  avenues  of  attack,  and 
the  like.  A basic  assumption  underlying  this  paper  is 
that  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  its  military  elements  are  political 
instruments  in  the  Clausewitzian  sense.  In  effect, 
conclusions  about  military  intentions  are  drawn  from  an 
essentially  political  analysis.  There  is  something  to  be 
gained  from  enriching  the  mix  in  military  analyses.  In 
particular,  after  surveying  the  traditional  nxjmerical 


comparisons  of  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  forces  the  addition 
of  political  considerations  seems  appropriate  for  a 
balanced  view. 

The  discussion  which  follows  encompasses  both 
description  and  prediction.  Hopefully  the  latter  will  issue 
logically  from  an  analysis  of  the  factors  described. 

The  structure  of  the  discussion  includes:  A sketch  of 
the  political  and  military  history  of  USSR-GDR  relations. 

A discussion  of  nonmilitary  factors  pertinent  to  the 
study,  an  analysis  of  selected  military  factors  in 
addition  to  the  GSFG,  for  example  the  East  German  Army, 
Soviet  military  doctrine,  and  MBFR,  and  finally  a section 
on  current  trends.  This  last,  covering  the  period  1973  to 
the  present,  is  intended  to  assess  current  sources  and 
put  the  trends  noted  in  a historical  context  to  sup- 
port the  conclusions  reached. 

A note  on  sources.  The  majority  of  the  sources 
used  leading  up  to  "current  trends"  are  Western , the 
concluding  sources  are  balanced  between  Western  and  Com- 
munist. For  general  background  on  East  Europe,  Warsaw 
Pact,  and  Soviet  foreign  and  military  policy  there  are 
numerous  reputable  studies  available.  Sources  for  the 
specific  focus  of  this  study  are  rare,  as  mentioned.  In 
fact,  the  library  on  Soviet-East  German  relations  is 
quite  imbalanced  and  incomplete.  No  classified  data 
have  been  used. 


II-  POLITICAL  BACKGROUND. 


The  objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union  immediately 
after  the  war  in  Europe  can  be  catalogued  as  follows: 

Deny  a resurgence  of  a German  threat  by  exerting  influence 
in  Central  Europe;  install  regimes  in  East  Europe  which 
would  be  willing  to  cooperate  and  collaborate  with  Moscow; 
exploit  East  Europe  economically;  deny  East  Europe  to 
the  Western  allies;  and, as  a future  goal,  establish  a 
base  for  the  expansion  of  socialism.^  A key  factor  in 
Soviet  East  European  policy  was.  and  remains  today,  "The 
German  Problem".  The  focus  on  Germany  is  understandable 
in  light  of  the  Impact  Germany  has  had  on  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1914,  a negative  impact  to  be  sure.  Stalin  was 
determined  at  all  costs  to  prevent  a resurgence  of  German 
militarism,  revanchism,  and  Nazism,  popular  Soviet 
animadversions,  even  today.  In  any  case,  the  strategic 
importance  of  Germany  dictates  its  primacy  in  Soviet  post- 
war considerations  in  Europe. 

A look  at  recent  German  history  and  Soviet  policy 
toward  Germany  will  help  identify  some  major  issues  per- 
tinent to  this  study. 

A.  Political  Relations  1945-61. 

1.  West  Germany.  With  Germany's  unconditional 
surrender  in  1945  the  four  occupying  powers,  the  US,  USSR, 
Great  Britain,  and  France,  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
fate  of  the  conquered  area.  The  Potsdam  Agreement  recognized 
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special  Soviet  interests  and  concerns  and  agreed  to  the 
Soviet  annexation  of  Northern  East  Prussia.  Pending 
a final  peace  treat  the  territories  east  of  the  Oder-Nelsse 
rivers  and  Danzig  remained  under  Polish  administration. 
Extensive  relocation  of  German  populations  from  the 
newly  acquired  Polish  areas  to  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany 
was  ordered.  In  addition  to  four  zones  of  allied  occupa- 
tion, a joint  four-power  Kommandatura  was  established  in 
Berlin.  Allied  intentions  were  to  develop  a common  policy 
on  Germany  and  treat  the  country  as  an  economic  entity. 
Allied  plans  proved  abortive  due  to  a divergence  of 
national  policies , especially  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Western  Powers.  A major  goal  of  the  Allies  was 
to  root  our  all  vestiges  of  Nazism  and  its  sources  of 
power,  and  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  decentralization, 
denazification,  punishment  of  war  criminals,  dismantling  of 
war  industries  and  imposed  reparations.  However,  in  the 
vestem  zones  the  occupying  powers  foiind  their  major  energies 
devoted  to  coping  with  the  chaos  and  despair  of  a war- 
ravaged  country.  The  US  and  UK  acting  jointly  set  about 
rebuilding  the  German  economy  and  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  responsible  German  political  and  administrative 
units.  The  Soviet  Union  remained  intransigent  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Western  Allies  over  a Post  War  settlement 
which  would  guarantee  a united,  disarmed,  economically 
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stable  and  democratic  Germany.  By  1948  the  Western 
Allies  had  established  the  nucleus  of  a West  German  Govern- 
ment and  this  brought  relations  with  the  Soviets  to  a crisis 
in  the  form  of  the  Berlin  blockade.  The  blockade  lasted 
until  May  1949  but  was  unsuccessful  due  to  ailed  determina- 
tion and  the  airlift.  In  this  period  the  US  and  UK  pressed 
ahead  with  Marshall  Plan  aid  while  granting  increased  local 
autonomy  to  the  West  Germans.  The  Allied  military  govern- 
ments were  replaced  by  the  Allied  High  Commission  and 
in  1949  Konrad  Adenauer  became  the  first  postwar  Chancellor. 

Pending  a German  peace  treaty,  the  West  Germans  took 
the  position  that  the  Oder-Neisse  territories  remained 
legally  German  and  that  neither  the  USSR  nor  the  East 
Germans  held  legitimate  authority  on  German  territory.  The 
West  Germans  supported  a united  Germany  with  a Democratic 
Federal  Government.  Adenauer's  Government  based  its  foreign 
policy  on  integration  into  the  Western  Alliance  and  its 
economic  policy  on  integration  into  the  European  Conmunlty. 

In  1955  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (FRG)  was  granted 
the  Status  of  a sovereign  state  and  joined  NATO  over 
the  strenuous  objections  of  the  Communists,  who  protested 
a rearmed  West  Germany.  The  Soviet  Union  offered  the  FRG 
a normalization  of  diplomatic  relations  in  1955,  however, 
due  to  unresolved  differences  over  German  reunification,  contacts 
were  confined  to  cultural  and  trade  affairs . The  USSR  was 
formally  excepted  from  Adenauer's  Hallstein  Doctrine. 
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named  for  his  Secretary  of  State,  which  disallowed  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  FRG  and  any  country  which 
recognized  the  GDR.  The  FRG's  economic  power  gave  this 
doctrine  teeth.  In  1957  the  FRG  by  the  treaty  of  Rome 
joined  the  European  economic  community  (EEC) . Byl961 
the  West  German  economy  was  booming  and  the  FRG  was  one 
of  the  strongest  industrial  states  in  the  world.  In  the 
same  time  frame  the  West  German  Armed  Forces  had  been 

welded  into  a respectable  fighting  machine  with  a standing 
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army,  navy,  and  air  force  under  NATO  Command. 

2.  East  Germany.  The  Soviet  approach  to  occupa- 
tion differed  radically  from  that  of  the  Western  Allies. 
Reparations  and  security  were  dominant  Russian  concerns. 
The  German  population  received  little  sympathy  from  an 
occupation  force  whose  country  had  so  recently  been  de- 
vastated by  Nazilsm.  Marshal  Zhukov  administrated  the 
occupation  and  presided  over  extensive  purges  of  residual 
Nazi  elements  and  the  virtual  rape  of  German  industry  and 
transportation.  Entire  factories  and  railroads  were 
dismated  and  moved  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  East 
German  economic  infrastructure  was  completely  revamped. 
Large  farms  were  expropriated  and  redistributed,  and  all 
private  capital  holdings  were  seized.  Key  industries 
were  nationalized  and  the  professional  civil  service  was 
abolished.  Politically  the  German  Communist  Party  (KPD) 
was  preeminent  under  the  careful  tutelage  and  protection 
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of  Russian  authorities.  In  1946  the  KPD  became  the 
Socialist  Unity  Party  (SED)  while  assimulating  the  East 
German  Social  Democratic  Party  (SPD) . Otto  Grotewohl 
and  Wilhelm  Pick  were  made  joint  party  chairmen.  The  SED 
exerted  the  dominant  political  influence  in  East  Germany, 
with  other  political  organizations  serving  as  minions 
and  subsidiaries.  In  October  1949  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  (GDR)  was  proclaimed  an  independent  German  state, 
following  the  formation  of  the  FRG  in  September  1949. 

A constitution  was  promulgated  the  same  year  and  it  posited 
a single  German  citizenship.  In  1950  the  GDR  jointed 
the  Council  for  mutual  and  economic  assistance  (CMEA  or 
COMECON),  Soviet  reparation  demands  were  curtailed  in 
1950  and  ended  in  1954.  The  East  Geraim  economy  was  oriented 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  made 
reparations  somewhat  counterproductive.  In  1950  East 
Germany  officially  recognized  the  Oder-Neisse  line  as 
Germany's  Eastern  frontier.  In  1952  at  the  SED's  second 
Congress  the  party  proclaimed  its  intent  to  lead  East 
Germany  on  the  path  to  Socialism.  Walter  Ulbricht  moved 
from  General  Secretary  to  First  Secretary  of  the  Party’s 
Central  Committee  shortly  thereafter,  in  a successful 
consolidation  of  his  power  and  influence. 

In  the  1950s  "Socialization"  in  East  Germany  was 
closely  patterned  on  the  Soviet  model  and  moved  forward 
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relentlessly  (a  slight  pause  occurred  during  the  Kremlin’s 
"Transition  Period"  1953-54)  within  a Stalinist  mold 
imposed  by  Ulbright  and  the  SED.  The  revamping  of  the 
social  structure  and  consolidation  of  all  aspects  of  the 
economy  under  party  aegis  were  unpopular  acts  among  the 
more  skilled  and  educated  segments  of  the  populace,  as 
evidenced  by  their  mass  exodus  to  the  West  across  the 
open  frontiers.  In  1952  the  border  dividing  Germany  was 
closed  by  the  GDR,  except  for  Berlin.  In  1955  the  GDR  signed 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  and  joined  the  Warsaw  Pact  the  next  year. 

By  1958  Ulbricht  s tood  unopposed  as  party  leader  and  in 
1960,  when  President  Wilhelm  Piek  died,  the  office  of 
President  was  abolished  and  Ulbricht  became  Chairman  of 
the  New  Council  of  State.  That  same  year  he  swiftly  and 
brutally  collectivized  agriculture. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the  GDR's  lack 
of  progress  politically,  economically,  and  psychologically 
in  the  1950s ; Soviet  economic  exploitation,  reparations, 
a top-heavy  communist  bureaucracy,  party  in  fighting, 
and  a massive  migration  of  skilled  workers.^  In  August 
1961  the  East  Germans,  with  Soviet  encouragement , moved  to 
curtail  the  drain  on  their  population  resources  by  constructing 
the  Berlin  Wall.  The  initial  phase  of  development  of 
the  GDR  had  ended. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Germany.  Soviet  Policy 
toward  Germany  has  never  varied  from  its  basic  tenet  of 
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self  interest.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  fear  and 
hatred  engendered  by  the  great  patriotic  war  has  ever 
been  eradicated  from  the  collective  psyche  of  the 
present  Soviet  leadership.  These  feelings  only  intensify 
the  application  of  fundamental  Soviet  principles. 

In  the  period  1945-1955  the  Soviet  Government 
paid  lip  service  to  the  concept  of  German  reunification  and 
may  have  considered  it  a practical  policy,  but  only  with 
a Germany  under  the  political  control  of  the  Soviet  Union. ^ 
Once  it  became  clear  that  the  West  would  not  accept  re- 
tmification  on  the  Kremlin's  terms,  the  Soviets  resigned 
themselves  to  a second  best  option  of  a divided  Germany 
without  a permanent  solution.  Some  benefits  accrued  from 
this  situation.  The  Soviets  could  harrass  and  intimidate 
the  allies  over  the  security  and  viability  of  West  Berlin, 
isolated  deep  wthin  East  Germany.  They  retained  significant 
leverage  over  the  East  Germans , who  lacked  international 
status , fretted  over  the  Soviet  commitment  and  never  lost 
sight  of  the  ubiqutous  Soviet  occupation  forces . And,  a 
divided  Germany  guaranteed  a dependable  buffer  state 
between  East  and  West,  while  eliminating  the  threat  of 
a united,  armed  Germany. 

In  1948  the  Soviets  blockaded  West  Berlin  in  re- 
action to  the  Western  Policy  of  granting  West  Germany 
increased  autonomy.  In  1949  the  Soviets  reacted  to  the 
formation  of  the  FRG  with  the  formation  of  the  GDR.  In 
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1955  the  Soviets  reacted  to  the  Western  grant  of  full 
sovereignty  and  military  status  in  NATO  to  West  Germany 
with  the  grant  of  limited  sovereignty  to  East  Germany,^ 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  GDR  into  the  Warsaw  Pact. In 
each  case  the  Soviets  were  manipulating  relations  with 
their  satellite  in  response  to  larger  Soviet  foreign  policy 
concerns  in  Europe . The  fact  could  hardly  have  been  lost 
on  the  East  Germans  that  their  fate  was  directly  tied 
to  what  the  Kremlin  perceived  as  its  interests  in  the 
"solution"  to  the  German  problem. 

Until  1955  Soviet  proposals  for  a German  peace  treaty 
presupposed  an  all-German  Government,  with  a strong  sug- 
gestion, at  least  in  Western  interpretations,  that  the 
Soviets  intended  to  dominate  the  political  process  of 
reunification.  In  1952  the  Soviets'  proposed  peace  treaty 
was  rejected  by  the  allies  as  an  attempt  at  preventing 
West  German  inclusion  into  a Western  Alliance  and  legitimiz- 
ing defacto  boundaries.  The  allies  continued  to  insist 
on  free  all-German  elections  with  no  preconditions  on  future  ‘ 
German  relations.  In  1952  East  Germany  was  an  artificial 
construct,  an  expendable  commodity,  if  German  reunification 
on  Moscow's  terms  could  be  achieved.  Events  of  16-17  June 
1953  probably  altered  that  view.  Extensive  worker  unrest 
in  East  Berlin  was  quickly  suppressed  by  Soviet  troops,  but 
the  Kremlins  negotiating  position  was  weakened.  It  seemd 
unlikely  that  the  Western  Powers  would  now  compromise  on  the 
questions  of  free  elections  and  free  associations  for  all  of 
Germany . 
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East  German  domestic  problems  required  that  the  Soviets 
continue  to  supply  strong  props  to  the  regime. 

In  1954  a new  Soviet  Government  represented  by  Molotov 
met  with  the  allies  in  Belin  to  offer  a slightly  modified 
treaty  proposal  which  reflected  continued  Soviet  mistrust 
of  a free,  united  Germany.  It  was  rejected.  The  USSR-GDR 
treaty  of  1955  and  the  Kremlin's  position  on  a disarmed 
Germany,  which  was  presented  at  the  Geneva  conference  in 
the  Pall  of  1955,  acted  to  perpetuate  the  divided  status 
of  Germany.  The  Soviets  stood  to  gain  regardless  of  the 
allied  response  to  the  Kremlin's  peace  treaty  initiatives. 

If  accepted,  the  possibility  of  Soviet  hegemony  over  all 
of  Germany  lay  open.  If  rejected,  the  rearming  and  Western 
integration  of  the  FRG  might  be  delayed  termporarily , and 
the  Soviets  gained  a propaganda  ploy  of  sorts  in  branding 
the  West  as  obstructionist  and  unwilling  to  chance  the 
democratic  process. 

Walter  Ulbricht  was  developing  into  a valuable  Soviet 
ally  during  the  turbulent  early  years  of  the  GDR.  He 
demonstrated  his  political  acumen  in  overcoming  widespread 
student  unrest  in  1956  and  in  eliminating  all  his  political 
opposition  by  1958.  He  had  a knack  for  reading  the  political 
barometer  in  the  Kremlin  and  the  typical  result  of  his 
machinations  was  to  strengthen  Moscow's  commitment  to  the 
GDR.  East  Germany  became  a dependable  anchor  for  Soviet 
policy  in  East  Europe  in  large  measure  due  to  the  Kremlin's 

confidence  in  Ulbricht . 
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The  period  1956-58  witnessed  a basic  alteration  to 
Moscow's  treatment  of  the  question  of  reunification.  In 

1956  the  brutal  Soviet  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  Hungary 
changed  popular  Western  opinion  that  Khrushchev  might 
tolerate  a neutralized  Germany  in  Central  Europe.  The 
Suez  Canal  crisis  and  unilateral  reductions  of  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  enabled  the  Kremlin  to  maintain  a diplomatic 
momentum  despite  its  brutalization  of  Hungary,  but  few 
governments  harbored  any  illusions  about  Soviet  intentions.  By 

1957  the  Soviet  Union  viewed  with  growing  apprehension 
the  growth  of  NATO's  and  West  Germany's  military  power 
and  even  endorsed  the  Rapackl  Plan,  offered  by  the  Polish 
Foreign  Minister  for  which  it  was  named.®  The  allies 
rejected  the  concept  of  an  atom-free  zone  in  Central  Europe 
prior  to  a solution  of  the  political  problem  of  Germany. 

A major  Soviet  concern  at  this  time  was  that  the  West  Germans 
might  gain  control  of  nuclear  weapons . By  1958  the  Soviet 
approach  to  reunification  had  been  completely  reoriented. 
Henceforth  negotiations  were  to  include  representation 
from  the  two  German  States  with  a view  toward  federation 
rather  than  a unification  presided  over  by  the  Big  Four. 

This  was  in  line  with  the  GDR'^s  position. 

The  constant  drain  of  GDR  manpower  through  West 
Berlin  )>rodUced  a diplomatic  crisis  in  1958  when  the  Soviet 
Union  threatened  to  sign  a separate  peace  with  the  GDR  and 
transfer  Soviet  responsibilities  in  Berlin  to  East  Germany. 

The  threat  of  a separate  treaty  was  an  oft -used  tactic  of 
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Khrushchev's  foreign  plicy,  repeated  again  during  the  Berlin 
crisis  of  1961-62.  The  Soviets,  under  heavy  Western  pres- 
sure, did  not  abrogate  their  Potsdam  responsibilities 
in  Berlin,  a move  which  most  certainly  would  have  seriously 
menaced  world  peace, ^ with  a belligerent  GDR  astride  the 
life  lines  to  the  encircled  city.  At  the  Paris  summit  in 
1960,  and  the  Vienna  summit  of  1961,  the  Russians  maintained 
their  barrage  of  demands  and  proposals  for  a German  peace 
treaty,  a "free"  Berlin,  and  recognition  of  the  Oder-Neisse 
line  as  the  German  frontier. 

Kremlin  policy  in  the  period  1955-61  stressed  recog- 
nition of  its  East  German  client,  with  pressure  on  the 
West  to  prevent  the  growth  of  West  German  Power,  The  pos- 
sibility of  a nuclear-armed  West  Germany  and  the  prospects 
of  a renual  of  German  revanchism  legitimately  alarmed  the 
Kremlin  leadership. 

B.  Political  Relations  1961-73 

1.  West  Germany.  The  West  Germans  have  been 
closely  attuned  to  the  Western  Powers  in  dealing  with  the 
German  problem,  for  obvious  reasons.  Without  allied,  essential- 
ly American,  military  guarantees  West  Germany  could  readily 
fall  prey  to  Soviet  intimidation  and  domination.  Basic  to 
West  German  policy  through  the  early  years  was  a conviction 
that  German  reunification  was  possible  if  NATO  power  and 
influence  prevailed  over  that  of  the  Soviet’s.  That  conviction 
has  waned,  and  although  the  West  Germans  do  not  consider 
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the  division  of  Germany  a settled  question,  the  postwar 
boundary  realignments  which  ceded  territory  to  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  USSR  have  been  accorded  dejure 
recognition  by  virtue  of  other  agreements  short  of  a final 

Q 

peace  treaty.  The  question  of  who  represents  all  the 
German  people  was  in  dispute  until  the  1972  FRG-GDR  treaty, 
with  the  FRG  claiming  sole  representation  as  the  only 
freely  elected  German  Government.^  Even  today,  in  1977, 
the  claim  lays  dormant,  not  relinquished. 

With  the  replacen^nt  of  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  West 
Gei^i^  politics,  Konrad  Adenauer,  in  the  Fall  of  1963, 

West  German  policy  toward  the  East  softened  somewhat.  This 
accorded  with  Khrushchev's  attempted  demarche  toward  West 
Germany,  which  was  thwarted  by  his  removal  in  1964.  Germany's 
flexibility  toward  East  Europe  under  Ludwig  Erhard  created 
new  challenges  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Kremlin  was 
determined  to  control  East  European  approaches  to  the 
FRG  without  foreclosing  on  its  owa  options  with  regard 
to  detente.  Strenuous  GDR  opposition  to  FRG  overtures  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  violent  Soviet  opposition  to  NATO's 
multilateral  force  (MLF)  plan,  served  to  immobilize  the 
Soviet  Bloc  in  1965-66.  As  an  example,  a planned  exchange 
of  political  debates  between  East  and  West  Germany  in  1966 
was  cancelled,  probably  with  the  Kremlin's  connivance  in 
Ulbricht's  decision.  Erhard's  CDU/FDP  coalition  collapsed 
in  1966  to  be  replaced  by  the  Kiesinger-Brandt  (CDU/SPD) 

"Grand  Coalition."  This  signaled  a definite  alteration  in 
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West  German  policy  and  the  real  beginning  of  Bonn's 
Ostpolitik.  The  Hallstein  Doctrine  was  modified  to  ac- 
commodate expanded  contacts  with  the  East  Europeans, 
and  the  Romanians  became  the  first  Warsaw  Fact  member 
to  establish  formal  diplomatic  relations  with  the  FRG. 

A Warsaw  Pact  crisis  was  precipitated  by  GDR  and  Polish 
opposition  to  FRG  entree  to  Eastern  Europe.  Ulbricht  in 
particular  was  becoming  hysterical  with  Bonn's  Ostpolitlk 
and  continued  GDR  diplomatic  isolation.  The  Karlovy  Vary 
conference  of  European  Communist  Parties  in  April  1967 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  bring  some  unity  to  the  Soviet 
Bloc's  response  to  Ostpolitlk.  By  1968  West  Germany  had 
extensive  economic  arrangements  with  the  East  Europeans, 
including  the  GDR,  which  enjoys  a special  trade  advantage 
as  an  "Associate"  member  of  the  Common  Market.  The  divi- 
sion of  Germany  is  not  officially  recognized  by  the  EEC, 
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so  the  GDR  is  treated  as  a c[uas i -member . Bonn's 
eastern  policies  which  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
GDR's  diplomatic  tribulations,  pushed  the  GDR  toward  a 
greater  dependence  on  the  USSR. 

The  Soviets  made  some  tentative  approaches  to  the 
FRG  in  1967  and  1965  regarding  a renunciation  of  force 
agreement  (Gewaltverzlcht) , but  the  usual  Soviet  precondi- 
tions of  recognition  of  the  GDR,  recognition  of  defacto 
borders,  and  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons  hindered 
progress.  The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  paralyzed 
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Ostpolitik  but  only  temporarily.  In  1969  Willy  Brandt's 

new  "small  coalition"  (SPD/FDP)  gave  the  hint  of  a promise 
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to  recognize  the  political  status-quo  in  East  Germany. 

The  Soviet  Union  appeared  more  conciliatory  toward  Bonn 
than  did  the  obdurate  Ulbricht,  To  the  Kremlin  this  was 
a different  Ostpolitik  than  that  of  1966-68  in  that  it 
recognized  Soviet  p’rimacy  in  Eastern  Europe.  Additionally 
the  Soviet  Union  could  now  feel  iiK>re  secure  having  put 
the  fear  of  retribution  in  the  hearts  of  her  satellites - 
However , a more  vigorously  assertive  GDR  was  intent  on 
inhibiting  'Soviet  initiatives  which  ran  counter  to  the 
interests  of  East  Germany.  Brandt  made  clear  in  1968  what 
preconditions  he  expected  the  Soviets  to  insist  on  for 
normalization  of  relations  with  the  Bloc.^^  Despite 
strenuous  opposition  by  the  GDR,  Bonn  signed  agreements 
with  Moscow  and  Warsaw  in  1970  which  recognized  the  postwar 
borders.  Once  ulbricht  had  been  removed  in  1971,  the  Allies 
and  Ifoscow  completed  the  Four  Power  Berlin  Agreement 
guaranteeing  access  to  Berlin,  and  in  the  same  year  serious 
negotiations  began  between  the  two  Germanies.  The  Berlin 
accord  signaled  a retreat  from  Soviet  concessions  to  the 
GDR  made  in  1955  concerning  control  of  Berlin  access  routes, 
and  the  increased  tempo  of  East  - West  agreements  suggested 
that  Ulbricht  had  been  removed  as  an  obstacle  to  progress. 

A series  of  inter-German  agreements  regulating  relations 
between  the  two  states  culminated  in  a basic  treaty  between 
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East  and  West  Germany,  which  was  ratified  in  June  1973. 

It  was  an  historic  milestone  and  constituted  a remarkable 
political  achievement,  despite  its  limitations.  Brandt's 
critics  labeled  the  treaty  a sellout , politically  motivated 
and  granting  East  Germany  recognition  as  a sovereign  state . 

On  the  contrary,  it  represented  a retreat  from  the  GDR*s 
insistence  on  full  recognition,  heretofore  a Sine  Qua  Non 
in  Ulbripht's  demands.  Moscow's  Interests  clearly  seem 
to  have  influenced  East  German  acquiescence  on  this 
point.  Additionally,  the  treaty  recognized  the  responsibility 
of  the  Four  Powers  in  Berlin,  a sore  point  with  the  GDR. 

In  1973  the  FRG  signed  a treaty  on  mutual  relations  with 
Czechoslovakia  similar  to  the  Moscow  and  Warsaw  treaties 
of  1970. 

2.  East  Germany.  Under  Walter  Ulbricht  East 

Germany's  policy  toward  West  Germany  closelv  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  sometimes  more 
stridently  and  inflexibly  than  the  Kremlin  would  have 
preferred.  In  the  1950 's  the  GDR  claimed  to  be  the  only 
legitimate  government  in  Germany  and  sole  representative 
of  the  German  people.  By  1962  unification  was  no  longer 
a professed  goal,  except  under  greatly  changed  circumstances, 
whereby  the  FRG  would  be  as simulated  into  the  East  German 
political  system.  In  fact,  Ulbricht  was  moving  in  the 
other  direction,  toward  a separate  East  German  identify 
with  a citizenry  of  distinctly  East  German  Nationality. 

The  East  Germans  were  strenuously  seeking  to  end  their 
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diplomatic  solitude  and  achieve  international  recognition 
as  a sovereign  entity. 

In  1964  the  GDR  signed  a treaty  of  friendship, 
mutual  assistance  and  cooperation  with  the  USSR  which  under- 
scored Soviet  recognition  of  a separate  German  state  and 
guranteed  East  German  borders.  The  initial  efforts  of  the 
FRG  in  1966-68  to  approach  the  East  Europeans  were  ef- 
fectively countered  by  the  GDR  and  Poland,  who  feared  a 
resurgence  of  German  revanchism.  Ulbricht  was  also  a 
strong  influence  on  the  Kremlin  in  its  final  decision 
to  squelch  the  Prague  Spring;  The  GDR  sensed  a threat 
to  its  domestic  authority  in  political  liberalization  by 
its  neighbor,  a type  of  political  theory  of  infection. 

By  1969  the  Ulbricht  regime  was  in  a secure  and  more 
confident  posture  vis-a-vis  the  remainder  of  the  Soviet 
Bloc  and  was  on  the  road  to  increased  international  re- 
cognition. A chastened  Czechoslovakia  and  a cautious 
Romania  seemed  ready  to  heed  the  call  to  brotherhood 
by  Moscow  and  Pankow  Hardliners.  In  this  context  Moscow 
moved  to  a more  active  response  to  Ostpolitik,  and  Bonn 
further  eased  its  application  of  the  Hallstein  Doctrine. 

There  were  conflicting  lines  in  Pankow' s Foreign 
Policy.  Politically  it  was  Ulbricht 's  avowed  intention 
to  achieve  international  recognition  while  strictly  limiting 
the  exposure  of  his  people  to  the  decadent  influences  of 
the  West.  Economically  he  was  determined  to  make  East 
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Germany  an  independent  industrial  power,  but  he  needed 
close  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  to  a lesser  degree, 
with  the  FRG  to  do  this.  The  bottom  line  in  hard  choices 
was  political  survival,  however,  not  diplomatic  or  economic 
success,  a system  of  priorities  familiar  to  Communists. 

After  construction  of  the  Berlin  Wall  the  drain  on 
East  Germany's  pool  of  skilled  workers  was  reduced 
drastically  and  the  economic  situation  stabilized.  Ulbricht 
dismissed  the  unrealistic  goal  of  catching  up  with  the  FRG 
and  in  1963  formulated  a new  economic  system  (NES)  of 
Planning  and  management.  He  incorporated  advanced  Western 
methods  into  the  rigid,  SED  dominated  economy  and,  in  a 
period  of  relative  political  tranquility,  the  new  measures 
engendered  a great  leap  forward.  Parallel  measures  in- 
corporating flexibility,  modernization,  worker  incentives, 
and  decentralization  were  applied  in  revising  the  state 
and  party  structures.  Additionally  the  SED  made  some 
conciliatory  gestures  toward  its  suspicious  and  hostile 
population.  To  keep  things  in  perspective,  however, 
the  general  environment  under  Ulbricht  remained  tyrannical 
and  totalitarian. 

The  East  German  leadership  has  striven  over  the 
years  to  maximize  its  utility  to  the  Kremlin  in  a trade  off 
for  Soviet  support.  Despite  this,  policies  have  not 
always  run  parallel,  particularly  when  the  Kremlin  has 
perceived  larger  Soviet  concerns  at  stake.  Conversely 
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there  have  been  times  when  Pankow  viewed  its  own  vital 
interests  in  jeopardy  and  took  initiatives  to  deflect 
Moscow  from  its  course.  A major  divergence  occurred  in 
196A  with  iChrushchev ' s attempts  at  demarche  with  the 
FRG.  This  was  the  climax  to  earlier  disagreements  be- 
tween Ulbri<vht  and  Khrushchev,  for  example  the  Kremlin's 
retreat  from  the  Berlin  crisis  in  1962  and  Pankow 's 
endorsement  of  Red  Chinese  charges  in  1963  that  the  Kremlin 
was  selling  out  the  GDR.  The  Soviet  East  German  Treaty 
of  1964  was  evidently  intended  to  allay  Pankow's  concerns. 

a master  politician,  may  well  have  been  an 
actor  in  the  Soviet  Politburo's  maneuvers  leading  to 
Khrushchev  * s ouster . 

A second  divergence  was  generated  by  Bonn's  initiative  to- 
ward Eastern  Europe  in  1966.  Confronted  with  a concerted 
West  German  drive  at  rapprochement.  Ulbricht  took  the  lead 
in  thwarting  such  a move,  which  he  viewed  as  a direct  threat 
to  GDR  viability.  He  enunciated  the  "Ulbricht  Doctrine"  - 

No  relations  with  the  FRG  prior  to  FRG  recognition  of  the 
16 

GDR.  Moscow  was  initially  ambivalent  on  the  question  of 
Ostpolitik*  but  when  Romania  established  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  West  Germany,  the  steam  rising  from  East  Berlin 
caused  a response  by  the  Kremlin.  The  Soviets  were  mainly 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  cohesion  and  discipline 
within  the  Bloc. - ..East  Germany  quickly  concluded  bilateral 
agreements  with  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria 
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which  insured  no  further  agreements  with  Bonn  prior  to 
FRG  recognition  of  the  GDR.  The  East  Germans,  in  their 
initial  set  of  treaties  with  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
formed  the  so-called  "Northern  Triangle"  in  the? 
strategically  critical  Central  Region. 

As  mentioned,  Ulbricht’s  forceful  insistence  on 
Soviet  action  in  Czechoslovakia  was  probably  influential 
in  the  Kremlin's  decision  to  invade  in  1968.  Immediately 
following  the  intervention  Ulbricht  demonstrated  a new 
assertiveness  and  self-confidence  in  his  political  pro- 
nouncements. He  felt  the  East  Germans  had  secured  a 
more  prominent  role  in  the  Socialist  community  and  a 
decisive  voice  in  Bloc  affairs.  This  put  Ulbricht  in 
conflict  with  the  Kremlin,  whose  concerns  with  detente 
transcended  the  national  aspirations  of  one  bloc  member. 

East  Germany  came  into  direct  confrontation  with  Moscow 
by  provoking  a crisis  in  Berlin  over  the  convocation  of 
a presidential  election  assembly  in  the  ti«stem  sector. 

The  Kremlin's  annoyance  with  Ulbricht  was  apparent.  The 
Soviets  were  undertaking  a conciliatory  approach  to  Brandt's 
Ostpolitik,  which  promised  border  recognition,  and 
they  intended  to  conclude  a treaty  despite  Ulbricht ‘s 
objections.  Ulbricht  launched  a verbal  barrage  against 
Brandt's  views  on  "One  German  Nation"  and  rejected  out  of 
hand  any  *rapprochement  between  the  two  Germanics , short  of 
total  West  German  capitulation.  This  was  seriously  out 
of  line  with  Soviet  intentions  and  Ulbricht  was  forced  to 
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permit  meetings  at  Erfurt  and  Kassel  in  1970  between  Brandt 
and  Willy  Stoph,  chairman  of  the  GDR's  council  of  ministers. 
These  meetings  only  highlighted  the  gulf  between  Ulbricht 
and  Brandt.  With  the  conclusion  of  the  Sovlet-FR6  treaty. 

East  Berlin  was  pressured  by  Moscow  to  reinitiate  negotia- 
tions with  the  FRG,  but  continuing  East  German  intransigence 
served  to  undercut  Soviet  East-West  diplomacy.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Kremlin  played  a major  role  in 
easing  Ulbricht  from  power  in  1971,  (Ulbricht  was  allowed 
to  stay  on  in  a figure  head  position  until  his  death  in  1974) . 
Shortly  thereafter,  with  a more  complaisant  Erich  Honecker 
at  the  helm  of  the  SED,  the  historic  Four  Power  Berlin 
agreement  was  signed.  Here  the  interests  of  the  GDR 
were  clearly  subordinated  to  these  of  the  Great  Powers, 
and  East  Germany  was  stripped  of  any  authority  to  impede 
access  to  Berlin.  Pankow  was  deprived  of  a fundamental 
bargaining  chip, leverage  over  Berlin  access,  and  experienced 
a dimunition  of  influence  in  the  Eastern  Bloc.  The  FRG- 
GDR  accords  in  1971-72,^®  culminating  in  the  basic  treaty 
at  the  end  of  1972,  represent  concessions  by  both  sides, 
but  represent  a marked  retreat  from  the  Ulbricht  line. 

The  treaties  present  a challenge  to  GDR  insularity,  particularly 
with  regard  to  East-West  travel,  and  gave  impetus  to  the 
GDR's  policy  of  abgrenzung . Initiated  by  Ulbricht.  and 
expanded  upon  by  Honecker,  abgrenzung  is  the  policy  of 
encouraging  East  German  nationalism,  an  attempt  by  the  SED 
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to  emphasize  and  distinguish  East  German  separateness 
from  West  Germany  and  from  certain  aspects  of  Geimian 
history.  The  doctrine  of  a separate  East  German  Nation 
has  been  enshrined  and  heavily  propagated  to  counter  the 
viruses  of  revisionism  and  convergence. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  even  a shrilly  orchestrated 
policy  of  abgrenzung  concerns  the  Kremlin,  since  it  serves 
Soviet  ideological  purposes  and  does  not  really  inhibit 
either  Soviet  or  GDR  economic  ties  with  the  West.  The 
continued  East  German  insistence  on  a "free"  West  Berlin 
does  create  some  discord,  since  this  is  an  area  of  possible 
super  power  confrontation.  A "free"  West  Berlin  would 
also  deprive  the  Kremlin  of  useful  leverage  over  both 
East  and  West  Germany. 

An  expansion  of  FRG-GDR  economic  ties  is  possible, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  special  status  the  GDR  already 
enjoys  as  a shadow  member  of  the  common  market,  to  the 
extent  of  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
and  this  could  be  a future  source  of  friction  between 
the  GDR  and  USSR.  There  are  ongoing  negotiations  between 
East  and  West  Germany  in  diverse  fields,  and  these  contacts 
could  ripen  into  fullfledged  ties  if  the  East  German  leader- 
ship overcomes  its  feelings  of  insecurity  and  inferiority. 
The  Soviets  would  then  be  in  the  ironic  situation  of  trying 
to  stem  the  momentum  of  a process  they  forced  on  the  East 
Germans . 
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With  the  advent  of  Erich  Honecker  East  Germany 
has  moved  closer  than  ever  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Political- 
ly, economically,  ideologically,  and  militarily  the  GDR 
is  Moscow's  most  dependable  ally.  Ulbricht  had  opposed 
Soviet  policies  which  threatened  the  GDR's  vital  interests 
in  legitimacy  and  stability,  adroitly  at  first,  but  with 
an  increasingly  heavy  hand  in  his  last  years  as  First 
Secretary.  He  even  dared  to  offer  the  GDR  as  a paradigm 
of  the  advanced  socialist  model,  an  affront  to  Moscow. 

The  GDR  lacked  the  power  base  to  exercise  the  autonomy 
Ulbricht  desired.  The  succession  of  Honecker  reversed 
the  trend,  the  pattern  aince  1971  is  one  of  intensive, 
even  obsessive,  imitation  of  the  Soviet  model  in  every 
field  — economics,  diplomacy,  military  affairs,  politics  -- 
a slavish  adherence  to  Soviet  policy,  and  a push  for 
total  integration  with  Soviet  instrtimentalities  and 
agencies . 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  and  East  Germatiy.  The 
relationship  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  GDR  has 
been  variously  characterized  as  patron-client , senior 
partner  - junior  partner,  and  super  power -satellite.  What- 
ever the  label,  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  relation- 
ship which  prevails  involves  grossly  disproportionate 
powers  mutually  benefiting  one  another.  Some  basic  tenets 
of  this  marriage  of  convenience  reveal  constraints  Imposed 
on  both  parties:  first,  that  Soviet  global  and  domestic 
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interests  must  be  served;  second,  that  Soviet  hegemony  in 
Eastern  Europe  must  be  preserved;  and  third,  that  the 
viability  of  a dependable,  communist  GDR  is  essential. 

The  achievement  of  one  goal  may  tend  to  jeopardize  another. 
In  such  cases  the  Soviets  worry  about  themselves. 

Under  Brezhnev  concerns  with  cohesion  have  dominated 

the  Kremlin's  policy  in  Europe,  often  at  the  expense  of  the 

satellites.  From  the  Kremlin's  point  of  view,  in  a period 

of  detente.  Bloc  discipline  must  be  at  its  tightest  to 
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preclude  ideological  slippage.  The  rapid  shifts  and 
adventures  of  Khrushchev's  era  do  not  sit  well  with  the 
present  leadership. 

In  1963-64  Khrushchev's  moves  toward  West  Germany 
evinced  charges  of  a sellout  of  the  GDR  by  Brezhnev 
and  Suslov,  indicating  a degree  of  sensitivity  among 
Kremlin  hands  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  GDR.  In  1966 
a Warsaw  Pact  crisis  arose  from  acrimonious  back  room 
disagreements  among  pact  members,  primarily  between 
Ulbricht  and  Ceaucescu  of  Romania,  concerning  relations 
with  the  FRG.  The  Soviet  Union  was  forced  to  soft  pedal 
proposals  for  a revised  Warsaw  Pact  system  and  a new  Pan- 
European  security  system  due  to  disunity  among  its  allies. 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  probably  missed  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity in  1966  to  spark  new  initiatives  on  East  West  relations 
and  exploit  the  currents  alive  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  revise  and  realign  standing  arrangements.  It 
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was  vintage  Soviet  that  priority  was  given  over  to  dis- 
ciplining the  Bloc  and  maintaining  a facade  of  unity. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  German  problem  and  concerns 
with  solidarity  in  the  strategic  northern  tier  were  pre- 
eminent . The  chance  to  entice  Bonn  from  her  Western  allies 
by  dealing  in  substance  foundered  on  Moscow *^8  inflexibility. 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  fervor  with  which  Pankow 
and,  to  a lesser  degree,  Warsaw  opposed  Kiesinger's  Ostpolitik 
in  1967-68.  The  East  Germans  and  Poles  felt  that  the  in- 
trusion of  the  West  Germans  into  the  Pact  area  threatened 
their  special  relations  with  the  Soviets,  and  perhaps 
equally  significant,  both  countries  harbored  a sincere  dis- 
like and  fear  of  West  Germany,  for  different  reasons.  The 
so-called  "Ulbricht  Doctrine"  set  the  GDR  apart  in  terms 
of  hysterical  hostility,  but  all  except  Romania  fell  in 
line  with  Moscow's  defensive,  reactive  policy  toward 

Ostpolitik.  A flurry  of  bilateral  mutual  assistance 
20 

treaties  served  to  underwrite  the  multilateral  Warsaw 
Pact  military  relations  and  to  present  an  image  of  Warsaw 
Pact  solidarity.  Serious  dlsallignments  within  the  Warsaw 
Pact  in  the  1964-68  period  culminated  in  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  The  differentiation  of  interests  was  il- 
lustrated by  the  varying  responses  to  Ostpolitik.  The  key 
lay  in  the  German  question.  Ulbricht  was  determined 
to  achieve  de.lure  recognition  and  considered  the  status 
quo  in  an  atmosphere  of  detente  and  Ostpolitik  a threat 
to  the  SED's  survival.  Moscow  had  the  choice  of  a flexible 
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stance  toward  the  FRG,  to  which  accrued  economic  benefits 
for  the  Soviets  and  East  Europeans,  and  possibly  the  win- 
ning away  from  the  NATO  fold  of  a critical  alliance  member,  or 
an  Inflexible  rigidity  to  accommodate  Ulbricht  and  Gomulka 
and  defend  the  pact  against  the  perils  of  Western  penetra- 
tion. Moscow  opted  for  the  latter.  Ulbricht 's  hard  line 
approach,  applied  in  Prague  in  August  1968,  did  not  prevent 
the  Kremlin  from  finally  moving  on  the  question  of  Ostpolitik. 

On  the  contrary,  once  the  sheep  were  penned,  negotiations 
went  forward  apace,  following  a reasonable  period  of 
mourning  by  the  West. 

The  Soviets  have  linked  cohesion  to  coexistence,  and 
integration  to  detente,  and  the  GDR  is  the  primary 
model  for  the  success  of  the  policy.  The  thrust  toward 
integration  of  the  GDR  with  the  USSR  is  almost  transnational 
in  character  since  the  removal  of  Ulbricht.  The  one-sided 
nature  of  the  exchange  is  dictated  by  the  enormous  disparities  in 
size,  power,  and  influence  between  the  two  countries  and 
also  by  the  mind  set  of  25  years  of  imitation  by  the  GDR, 

The  East  German  elite  is  ever  conscious  of  that  fact  that  it 
needs  Moscow  more  than  Moscow  needs  it.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Soviet  proletarian  internationalism  is  a surrogate 
concept  demanding  allegiance  from  an  East  German  population 
deprived  of  national  legitimacy.  The  thought  is  plausible 
and  can  be  compared  to  the  function  of  Pan  Europeanism  for 
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the  West  Germans  right  after  the  war.  The  collateral 
policy  of  abgrenziing  is  framed  against  a primary  allegiance 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  A basic  purpose  of  encouraging 
closer  ties,  GDR  to  USSR,  is  to  insure  Soviet  support  and 
guarantee  a Soviet  perception  of  self  interest  in  such 
support . 

Between  1969-71  the  Kremlin  struggled  with  an 
increasingly  difficult  Ulbricht  who  opposed  Soviet  objectives 
in  detente.  With  the  removal  of  Ulbricht  the  sweeping 
accords  of  1971-73  were  achieved  and,  in  the  opinion 

os  some,  an  historic  period  of  normalization  and  the 
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waning  of  the  German  question  began. 

The  remarkable  convergence  in  GDR-USSR  relations  can 

be  inferred  from  Honecker ' s suggestion  in  1972  that  the 

2^ 

GDR  become  a Soviet  republic.  Ironically,  by  such 
tnraeemly  obsequiousness,  Honecker  may  carve  himself  more 
room  for  maneuver  by  convincing  Moscow  of  his  absolute 
dependability.  His  goals  parallel  those  of  Ulbricht ’s,  to 
maximize  the  Soviet  commitment  to  the  GDR  and  exert  the 
greatest  possible  leverage  on  the  Kremlin's  German  plicies. 
His  approach,  however,  denotes  a new  phase  in  Soviet -GDR 
relations . 

C.  Nonmilitary  Factors  Affecting  Soviet-East  German 
Relations . Certain  specific  factors  are  dealt  with  below 

as  influencing  substantially  the  manner  in  which  the  USSR 

perceives  or  acts  toward  its  German  client. 
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1-  Propaganda  and  the  SEP.  The  SED  directs 
the  ideological  campaign  in  the  GDR,  as  it  directs  every- 
thing else,  with  the  Gommimist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(CPSU)  as  the  Guiding  Light.  For  the  doctrinaire 
East  Germans  it  is  even  a case  of  being  more  Catholic  than 
the  Pope.  The  road  to  socialism,  only  briefly  inter- 
rupted during  the  change  of  Kremli,n  leadership  in  1954-56, 
has  been  vociferously  abetted  by  an  ardent  call  to  the 
precepts  of  Marxism-Leninism.  Institutionalized,  daily 
interchange  at  all  levels  between  the  SED  and  CPSU  has 
been  a reality  for  years,  and  so  there  is  little  doubt 
about  the  extent  of  Soviet  Influence.  A dark  and  little 
understood  feature  of  6DR-USSR  relations  is  the  connection 
between  their  respective  organs  of  state  security.  There 
is  an  apparent  interlock  between  the  Soviet  KGB  and  the 
GDR's  Stato  Security  Service  (SSD)  ^ich  not  only  serves 
the  interests  of  the  SED  hierarchy,  but  also  provides  the 
Kremlin  a local  network  for  continuous,  dependable  sur- 
veillance and  control  throughout  the  GDR. 

2.  Economics . The  GDR  is  the  strongest  member 
of  Comecon  except  for  the  Soviets,  and  East  Germany's 
economic  power  has  played  an  important  role  in  expanding 
its  political  clout,  both  within  the  Bloc  and  with  the  West. 
The  NES  introduced  by  Ulbricht  in  the  early  sixties  re- 
cognized economic  realities  at  the  expense  of  Marxist 
propaganda  and  exploited  the  historical  German  traits  of 
efficiency  and  industriousness.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
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the  concept  of  central  planning  was  abandoned,  but 
rather  modified  within  the  framework  of  Communist  authorita- 
rianism. The  fate  of  ideological  revisionists,  versus 
that  of  the  economic  young  Turks,  attests  to  the  differen- 
tiation applied  by  party  leaders  in  adapting  to  change. 

The  GDR's  economy  is  inextricably  immeshed  economically, 
scientifically,  and  technically  with  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  which  it  produces  machinery,  machine  tools, 
precision  instruments  and  electronics,  chemicals  and 
petrochemical  products,  ships,  and  consumer  goods.  The 
Soviet  Union  provides  the  6DR  with  raw  material's,  primarily 
crude  oil,  cotton,  iron  ore,  timber,  iron,  steel,  and 
other  metals.  To  a degree  the  integration  of  the  GDR  into 
Comecon  threatens  the  special  relationship  with  the  USSR 
through  pressures  for  standardization  and  removal  of 
special  trading  rights.  The  Soviet  Union's  interests  in 
Comecon  integration  probably  transcend  the  parochial  con- 
cerns of  the  GDR,  the  partner  which  stands  to  lose  more 
in  any  surrender  of  economic  autonomy.  In  fact  the  situa- 
tion was  made  more  complex  with  the  recent  energy  crisis 
and  worldwide  recession  which  impaired  the  GDR's  economic 
advantages  in  trade  with  the  USSR.  Nevertheless,  the 
Soviet  Union  remains  the  GDR's  most  important  trading 
partner,  and  the  GDR  is  the  USSR's  most  important  Comecon 
trading  partner,  in  a mutually  beneficial  economic  relation" 

ship.  25 
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The  GDR  probably  is  less  concerned  than  other  members 
of  Comecon  about  a loss  of  autonomy  at  the  behest  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Among  East  European  countries  the  GDR 
is  a major  economic  power  in  terms  of  industrial  pro- 
duction. modern  techniques,  and  trading  strength,  partici- 
ularly  since  Czechoslovakia’s  "problems"  of  1968.  This 
has  had  an  ideological-political  spillover  effect  on 
the  other  two  partners  in  the  Northern  tier,  but  in  the 

Bloc  as  a whole  the  GDR's  influence  is  dwarfed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  GDR  has  kept  pace  with  the  FRG  in  percentage 
growth  in  recent  years,  but  trails  substantially  in  over- 
all economic  output  on  a scale  of  roughly  ten  to  one.^^ 

The  effect  on  the  GDR  population  of  the  affluent  neighbor 
to  the  West  cannot  be  precisely  measured,  but  with  private 
consumption  of  the  average  East  German  only  60  percent 
of  his  West  German  counterpart,  the  effect  is  certainly 
of  some  concern  to  the  GDR's  leadership.  The  economic 
impact  of  the  FRG  on  the  GDR's  economic  health  is  in 
dispute.  The  special  benefits  the  GDR  derives  as  an  in- 
formal member  of  the  EEC  is  variously  estimated  as  10 
percent  of  the  GDR’s  trade  portfolio,  one  third  of  the 
GDR's  trade  with  the  FRG.  and  one  percent  of  the  GDR's  GNP.^S 
No  one  disputes  the  fact,  however,  that  sizable  advantages 
accrue  to  the  GDR  in  its  trade  with  the  FRG. 
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3*  The  GDR  Constitutions.  A glance  at  the 
avolution  of  the  present  GDR  constitution  makes  manifest 
what  political  events  attest  to.  that  the  Soviet  Union 
looms  ever  larger  in  the  institutions  of  the  GDR.  In  1949 
the  first  constitution  emphasized  antifascism  and  democratic 
reform.  A new  constitution  in  1968  labeled  the  GDR  a 
"Socialist  State  of  the  German  Nation"  and  emphasized  the 
leading  role  of  the  SED  under  Socialism.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  GDR  in  1974  the  constitution  was  altered 
again.  This  time  the  concepts  of  a unified  Germany  and 
a democratic  Germany  were  dropped  altogether.  The  position 
of  the  GDR  as  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Socialist  family 
of  nations  was  made  precise  and  the  special  relationship 
the  Soviet  Union  was  made  explicit.  "The  German 
Democratic  Republic  is  allied  forever  and  irrevocably  with 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics, " 29 

Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (CSCE) . The  Helsinki  accords  have  their  genesis 
in  the  German  problem  and  their  effect  is  felt  directly 
in  East  Germany  and  the  USSR.  In  1954  when  negotiations 
were  underway  to  grant  West  Germany  sovereignty  and  in- 
corporate her  into  NATO  the  Soviets  suggested  a European 
security  conference  with  the  ultimate  goals  of  keeping 
West  Germany  out  of  NATO,  fostering  European  disarmament, 
and  removing  the  American  presence  from  Europe.^® 

In  1958  the  Poles,  very  apprehensive  over  the  possible 
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acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by  West  Germany,  proposed 
the  Rapacki  Plan.  The  West  rejected  the  Initiatives  of 
1954  and  1958  and  the  question  of  a European  security  con- 
ference did  not  surface  again  until  the  mid-sixties . A 
Warsaw  Pact  summit  meeting  in  Bucharest  in  1966  offered 
a specific  proposal  on  peace  and  security  in  Europe  which, 
although  ignored  by  the  West  at  the  time,  was  to  lead 
to  the  Helsinki  conference  in  1972-73.  The  exercise 
of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  in  Czechoslovakia  set  back  the 
case  for  a security  conference,  since  the  Western  Powers 
felt  it  might  lead  to  an  acquiescence  in  Soviet  hegemony 
in  East  Europe,  an  acknowledgement  for  which  the  time  was 
hardly  right.  But  other  forces  operated  to  continue  the 
momentum  for  an  agreement:  interests  in  detente,  the 
burgeoning  American  commitment  in  Southeast  Asia,  Ostpolitik, 
Soviet  problems  on  the  Ussuri  River,  and  domestic  pres- 
sures within  the  Soviet  European  satellites.  The  shock 
of  Czechoslovakia  had  united  NATO  behind  the  FRG  and  pushed 
the  Kremlin  into  a more  conciliatory  posture.  NATO  had 
proposed  a European  conference  on  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  <MBFR)  in  June  1968.  President  Nixon 
extracted  from  Moscow  in  1972  an  agreement  that  both  CSCE 
and  MBFR  negotiations  would  be  Initiated,  separately  but 
concurrently. 

A dialogue  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  continued 
from  1966  until  the  beginning  of  the  Helsinki  conference 
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concerning  the  Agenda  and  substantive  matters  > The  1966 
Bucharest  declaration  proposed  the  liquidation  of  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Fact , the  removal  of  all  foreign  troops 
from  other  countries ' territories , Indigenous  force 
reductions  in  both  Germanics , a nuclear  free  zone , and 
a bar  to  control  of  nuclear  weapons  by  West  Germany.  The 
pact  also  offered  the  ritual  denunciation  of  Neo-Nazllsm, 
revanchism,  and  militarism  as  practiced  by  the  FRG, 
and  demanded  ratification  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line  and  dejure 
recognition  of  the  GDR.  By  1972,  after  six  years  of 
exchanges  and  communiques  the  two  sides  had  revised  and 
realigned  their  positions.  NATO  had  offered  separate  CSCE 
and  NBFR  conferences  with  emphasis  on  separating  the 
problem  of  force  reduction  from  those  concerning  politics, 
economics , and  scientific-cultural  ties . The  WTO  offered 
a vague  seven  point  agenda  which  Included  border  questions , 
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applications  of  force,  interstate  contacts,  and  disarmament. 

The  final  treaty  dealt  with  areas  Important  to  the 
Soviets  --  ratification  of  Soviet  hegemony  In  Eastern 
Europe  by  affirming  the  territorial  and  political  status  quo , 
and  removal  of  some  East-West  trade  and  technology  barriers ; 
and  areas  Important  to  the  West  — freedom  of  movement, 
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cultural  exchanges,  tourist  access,  and  media  freedoms. 

The  German  problem  was  ameliorated  more  by  bilateral 
treaties  in  1970-73  than  by  CSCE,  and  its  further  abatement 
rests  more  with  the  two  Germanles  than  with  a multi  lateral 
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agreement,  but  the  impact  of  Helsinki  will  be  felt.  The 
impact  of  "Basket  Three"  is  felt  in  the  GDR  today. 

5.  Psychology.  Although  it  will  be  imprecise, 
some  estimate  of  the  effect  of  recent  history  on  the 
leadership  in  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  essayed.  Travel- 
ers in  the  USSR  and  readers  of  Soviet  popular  literature 
cannot  avoid’ the  impression  that  the  influences  of  the 
Great  Fatherland  War  are  not  dead.  There  exists  to  this 
day  a veritable  deluge  of  material  on  the  war  and  its 
perpetrators,  and  the  lessons  of  the  war  are  the  meat  and 
potatoes  on  which  the  current  Soviet  military  is  fed.  The 
Soviet  national  press  rarely  falls  a daily  offering  on 
some  aspect  of  WWII  --  its  heroes,  its  villains,  its  les- 
sons. Soviet  television,  cinema,  and  radio  dwell  on  the 
war,  literature  and  art  are  dominated  by  WWII  related 
subjects,  and  there  are  probably  few  museums  or  galleries 
in  the  RSFSR  which  do  not  have  WWII  displays.  The  most 
sincere  invective  and  heartfelt  calumny  of  which  a Soviet 
is  capable  in  political  matters  contain  terms  such  as  Nazi, 
Fascist,  and  revanchist.  A reasoned  argument  would  point 
out  that  WWII  was  the  last  Soviet  military  adventure  and 
as  such  would  traditionally  be  the  source  of  a nation's 
current  military  instruction,  and  this  may  be  the  case. 

But  no  such  rationalization  can  adequately  illuminate  the 
psychology  contained  in  the  blanket  of  WWII  material  which 
covers  the  Soviet  Union  thirty  years  after  the  fact.  No 
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discussion  of  the  development  of  Soviet-German  relations 
in  the  postwar  period  can  omit  the  suspicion  that  under- 
lying  the  patina  of  official  Soviet  rhetoric  is  a substrata  of 
of  pathological  hatred  and  jingo  racism.  The  present 
Soviet  leaders,  military  and  civilian,  participated  in 
the  war,  many  as  heroes,  and  witnessed  the  brutalization 
and  devastation  of  their  homeland  by  the  Nazi  virus.  The 
years  of  degradation,  cruelty  and  slaughter  have  probably 
left  an  indelible  mark,  even  on  a desensitized  Communist  cadre 
inured  to  the  Stalin  band  of  leadership.  The  subtle 
distinctions  made  by  party  propaganda  between  "new"  East 
Germans  and  old  Prussian  militarists  ring  somewhat  hollow. 

The  obsession  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  since  VUII  with 
avoiding  an  unfriendly,  united,  and  armed  Germany  makes 
clear  what  one  of  the  "gut"  issues  is  in  the  Kremlin.  In 
this  context  it  is  instructive  to  compare  the  bofidi>ast 
concerning  the  brotherhood  of  East  Germans  and  Soviets 
(BRATSKII  NARODI)  with  actual  Soviet  policy  in  the  GDR.^^ 
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Ill, 


j.Qy.Ur^L  _J[.N  hast  GERMANY 


The  Warsaw  t__(WTOj^ . The  origins  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  have  already  been  alluded  to.  The  Soviets 
and  East  fc.uropeans  feared  an  armed  West  Germany  participat- 
ing in  NATO.  When  Soviet  efforts  to  block  FRG  entry  into 
the  West  European  Union  (and  eventually  NATO) failed  in 
1^54  the  Russians  moved  ahead  with  plans  to  form  the  WTO 


at  the  same  time  accusing  West  Germany  of  militarism  and 


revanchism,  a propaganda  line  strenuously  pursued  by  Ulbricht. 
The  bland  text  of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  cooperation, 
and  mutual  assistance  agreed  to  in  Warsaw  in  1955  does 
not  depict  the  true  state  of  Soviet  domination  of  the  Pact- 
The  treaty  allows  for  dissolution  should  an  all -European 
security  arrangement  be  arrived  at.  but  that  clause  has 


never  achieved  significance,  particularly  since  the  Berlin 
crisis  of  1962,  Of  the  six  East  European  states  which 
initially  signed  the  treaty,  Albania  withdrew  following 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  (Albania  had  been 
an  inactive  member  since  1962)  and  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Romania  remain  as  members.  The  GDR 
formally  joined  in  1956, 

The  most  contentious  point  among  Western  analysts 
studying  the  Warsaw  Pact  concerns  the  purposes  it  serves. 

The  answers  arrived  at  are  derived  for  the  most  part  from 
events  and  deduction,  since  Soviet  propaganda  is  hardly 
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conclusive,  and  is  often  at  odds  with  reality  as 
regards  intentions.  In  its  first  five  years  the  Pact 
seeined  to  be  mostly  a paper  organization  both  politically 
and  militarily,  with  a web  of  bilateral  defense  treaties 
and  Soviet  military  forces  providing  the  authentic  base 
for  East  European  defense.  Prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Soviet-East  German  defense  treaty  of  March  1957  the 
East  Germans'  fledgling  high  command  was  not  even  permit-  ' 
ted  into  the  joint  command,  an  indication  of  the  special 
status  of  East  Germany.  At  the  time  both  Soviet  and 
East  German  spokesmen*  emphasized  the  transitory  nature  of 
East  German  membership  pending  the  reunification  of  Germany. 
Conversely,  the  suspension  of  active  participation  in  the 
Pact  until  the  1957  treaty  legally  granted  some  autonomy 
to  East  Germany  emphasized  the  sovereignty  of  the  GDR,  a 
reflection  of  the  dichotomy  in  Soviet  perceptions  of  the 
GDR.  The  Soviets  also  concluded  defense  treaties  in  1956- 
57  with  Poland,  Romania,  and  Hungary,  and  the  four  satellite 
treaties  provided  the  legal  basis  for  the  stationing  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Eastern  Europe.  A USSR-Czech  treaty 
authorizing  the  stationing  of  Soviet  troops  was  signed  in 
October  1968,  after  the  August  invasion.  The  Soviet -Romanian 
status -of- forces  agreement  lapsed  in  1958  when  Soviet  troops 
left  Romania . 

Some  analysts  posit  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  was  intended 
to  legitimize  the  Presence  of  Soviet  troops  in  Eastern  Europe, 
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but  the  bilateral  treaties  afforded  the  same  thing.  If 
the  Pact  was  intended  to  integrate  East  European  armed 
forces  into  a unified  command,  little  of  that  was  accom- 
plished prior  to  1961.  No  joint  exercises  were  held, 
no  major  decisions  were  made  by  the  Joint  Command,  few 
meetings  were  held,  and  not  much  in  the  way  of  force  in- 
tegration was  accomplished,  except  for  the  improvement  of 
joint  air  defense  arrangements.  Concerning  East  European 

armies,  thier  subjugation  to  Soviet  domination  had  been 
completed  prior  to  1955.  In  the  immediate  postwar  years 
the  Communists  gained  control  of  the  Security  and  Police 
apparatuses  in  East  Europe,  and  from  1949-^53  undertook  to 
rebuild  the  national  armies  in  the  Soviet  image . Soviet 
organization,  weapons  and  equipment,  'training  and  doctrine 
were  imposed,  and  the  Soviet  military  high  command  con- 
trolled the  process.  There  were  extensive  purges  of  dis- 
loyal or  incompetent  national  elements,  along  with  an  in- 
tensive campaign  of  political  indoctrination.  Many  senior 
officers  of  the  East  European  armed  forces  were  schooled 
iti  the  Soviet  Union.  By  1953  around  1,500,000  soldiers, 
65-80  divisions,  were  available  in  the  satellite  countries, 

although  their  comparative  combat  efficiency  was  quite 
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uneven.  (About  half  were  combat  effective) . The  upgrad- 
ing of  East  European  armies  was  not  complete  by  1955  and, 
in  reality,  Soviet  forces  carried  the  burden  of  any  mili- 
tary undertaking  which  might  be  called  for . 
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The  use  of  the  W*irsaw  Pact  as  an  instrument  of  local 
political  control  is  another  task  often  referred  to.  Again 
the  question  arise.s  as  to  whether  the  Pact  mechanism  was 
necessary  considering  the  large  Soviet  forces  already  in 
place  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  crushing  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  in  1956  with  Soviet  troops  did  not  contribute 
to  the  image  of  the  Pact  as  a cooperative  Socialist  alliance  ^ 
and  although  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  used  as  a 
pretext,  the  Fact  organization  played  no  part  in  the  sup- 
pression. In  fact,  the  only  bilateral  treaty  which  actual- 
ly permits  unilateral  Soviet  intervention  is  the  Soviet-GDR 
treaty,  an  indication  the  Soviets  lacked  legal  justification 
in  Hungary  no  matter  which  treaty  they  cited.  Robin  Remington 
suggests  that  two  views  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  existed  in  the 
Kremlin  initially;  Khrushchev’s  concept  of  the  Pact  as  a 
political  instrument  for  dealing  with  the  West,  particularly 
on  the  German  question,  and  Molotov's  image  of  the  Pact  as 
a vehicle  for  Socialist  consolidation  and  military  defense. 

Molotov  lost  the  political  battle,  but  subsequent  events 
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forced  an  evolution  toward  his  point  of  view. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  structure  of  the  WTO, 
about  which  information  is  scarce.  There  is  a Political  Con- 
sultative Committee (PCC) , which  is  supposed  to  meet  twice 
a year  but  actually  has  an  erratic  history  of  meetings,  a 
standing  commission,  and  a joint  secretariat.  On  the  mili- 
tary side  there  is  a joint  command  and  a joint  staff.  The 
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The  Commander-in-Chief  and  Chief  of  Staff  are  always 
Soviet,  with  the  Ministers  of  Defense  of  iriember  Estates  as 
Deputy  Commanders -in -Chief  in  charpre  of  their  home  forces. 

The  force  structure  includes  Soviet  land,  sea,  and  air 
forces  stationed  in  Eastern  Europe  and  elements  of  East 
European  national  forces.  As  an  exception,  all  the  armed 
forces  of  the  GDR  are  subordinate  to  the  WTO.  In  the 
event  of  war,  national  and  Soviet  forces  in  Eastern  Europe 
come  under  the  Joint  Command  of  the  Warsaw  Fact,  but  in 
actuality  probably  under  Soviet  Command.  It  appears  as 
though  most  East  European  forces  with  the  exception  of  the 
East  Germans  remain  under  nominal  control  of  their  respective 
Ministers  of  Defense  in  peacetime,  although  some  elements 
are  permanently  assigned  to  the  Joint  Armed  Forces.  The 
exact  command  structure  is  a well  kept  secret. 

Khrushchev's  pressures  on  Berlin  from  1958  to  1^1 
culminated  in  a crisis  in  1961  when  the  allies  initiated 
a major  military  buildup  in  response  to  Soviet  demands 
that  the  Western  Powers  abandon  West  Berlin.  The  Soviets 
countered  with  an  upgrading  ’of  Warsaw  Pact  readiness,  includ- 
ing for  the  first  time,  the  conduct  of  large  scale  military 
maneuvers.  The  crisis  petered  out  in  1962,  but  the  emphasis 
on  improving  the  WTO's  military  posture  continued.  The 
threat  of  a nuclearized  West  Germany  via  NATO's  MLF  „led  to 
Khrushchev's  flirtation  with  Bonn  in  1963-64,  but  also  to 
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an  attempt  at  shoring  up  cohesion  in  the  Pact  and  smooth- 
ing relations  with  Walter  Ulbricht.  Additionally 
Khrushchev  planned  an  extensive  nuclearization  of  Pact 
theater  forces  as  a counter  to  NATO's  nuclear  capabilities. 
Actually,  except  for  a’ limited  number  of  tactical  delivery 
systems  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  bulk  of  the  Soviet  Nuclear 
threat  against  Europe  Was  contained  in  meditoa  range 
bombers  and  700  ballistic  missiles  in  Western  Russia.  The 
nuclear  delivery  systems  in  Eastern  Europe  were  distributed 
among  both  Soviet  and  satellite  forces , but  the  Soviets 
maintain  custody  of  all  nuclear  munitions.  The  spectre  of 
a nuclear  capable  West  Germany  was  the  basis  for  Soviet 
warnings  which  accompanied  the  buildup,  but  the  nuclear 
might  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Europe  was  the  real  threat  to  which 
the  Soviets  reacted.  Concomitant  with  a change  in 
emphasis  from  massed  conventional  forces  to  massed  fire 
power  came  a substantial  reduction  in  Soviet  ground  forces 
worldwide  in  the  period  1955-64.  The  three-phased  reduc- 
tions programmed  by  Khrushchev  amounted  to  a reduction  of 
2.7  million  men,  down  to  3 million  by  1964.  The  thinning 
of  Soviet  troops  in  Europe,  however,  amounted  to  only 
90,000  by  Soviet  testimony,  and  with  the  buildup  in  Hungary 
in  1956  and  in  East  Germany  in  1961,  there  may  not  have 
been  a net  loss.  The  overall  total  remained  about  500,000 
men.  By  1964  there  were  26  Soviet  Divisions  in  Eastern 
Europe,  with  approximately  60  East  European  Divisions, 
plus  60  Soviet  divisions  as  backup  in  Western  Russia. 
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Security  forces  and  border  guards  constitute  a large 
additional  para-military  force  in  Eastern  Europe,  but 
they  are  usually  omitted  from  estimates  of  Warsaw  Pact 
strength.  Although  considerable  effort  was  being  exerted 
by  1964  to  integrate  satellite  forces  into  the  Warsaw 
Pact  structure,  their  effectiveness  and  reliability  were 
debatable . 

Between  1964  and  1966  the  new  Kremlin  leadership 
under  Brezhnev  altered  Khrushchev's  foreign  policy 
approach  to  West  Germany  but  did  not  substantially  alter 
his  policy  towards  the  Warsaw  Pact.  In  1966  the  Bucharest 
Declaration  resuscitated  the  concepts  of  a Pan-European 
Security  Conference  and  the  joint  dissolution  of  NATO 
and  the  WTO,  and  sought  the  united  backing  of  Pact  members 
on  policy  toward  the  West,  The  Romanians  made  unity 
impossible,  but,  nonetheless,  the  Pact  was,  by  this  time, 
serving  an  important  function  as  a channel  for  communica- 
tion and  coordination  among  members. The  Socialist 
community,  less  than  cohesive  under  the  stresses  of  Ostpolitik 
and  East  European  nationalism,  offered  the  Kremlin  a dif- 
ficult challenge.  Brezhnev  tried  three  approaches  to  bring 
matters  under  tighter  control:  multilateral  orchestration 
through  the  Warsaw  Pact,  bilateral  inducements  of  individual 
states,  and  preferential  treatment  by  region  --  special 
consideration  to  the  strategically  significant  northern 
tier.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  the  Kremlin  maintained 
a conservative  line  and  Ulbricht  and  Gomulka  were  able  to 
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persuade  the  Soviets  not  tt)  respond  favorably  to  the 
blandishments  of  the  grand  coalition  of  Xistnger,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  Soviet  plans  for  upgrading 
the  Warsaw  Pact  coordination  machinery  and  improving  East 
European  economic  ties  failed,  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  m'averick  Romanians,  an  indication  that  the  multi* 
lateral  approach  was  less  than  successful.  As  a buttress 
to  Fankow's  counter  policy  of  "West  Politik"  all  Pact 
members  except  Romania  signed  bilateral  friendship 
treaties  with  East  Germany  in  1967 , and  the  Soviet  Union 
then  updated  all  its  East  European  defense  treaties, 
again  with  the  exception  of  Romania. The  replacement, 
of  Grechko  with  Yakubovsky  as  Warsaw  Pact  command- in -chief 
renewed  discussion  within  the  Pact  concerning  revision 
of  the  Alliance  policy  whereby  Soviets  dominate  every 
level  of  the.  Pact  structure.  The  Romanian  suggestion  of 
rotation  of  the  command  position  among  all  member  pre- 
dictably got  nowhere. 

Events  in  Czechoslovakia  leading  up  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact  invasion  in  August  1968  highlighted  diversity  within 
the  alliance.  Ulbricht  was  adamant  about  dealing  with 
Dubcek's  revisionism  in  Prague,  while  at  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum  Romania  offered  Czechoslovakia  tacit  sup- 
port. The  Soviets  temporized  initially,  but  spring 
brought  threats  of  Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  a military  buildup  on  the  Czech  borders.  Best 
estimates  are  that  the  invasion  consisted  of  22  Soviet 
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divisions,  plus  3-5  other  Warsaw  Pact  divisions  from 
East  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  with  400-70' 
tactical  aircraft  and  250  transport  aircraft.  It  appea>  ’ 
that  10  of  the  26  Soviet  divisions  stationed  in  East 
Europe  were  used  (8  from  Hast  Germany,  2 from  Hungary) , 

11  from  Western  Russia,  plus  an  airborne  division  from 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a net  increment  from  outside  Eastej a 
Europe  of  approximately  200,000  men.  Satellite  forces 
consisted  of  2^4  polish  divisions,  elements  of  2-3  East 
German  divisions , and  minor  elements  from  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria.  The  status-of -Forces  Agreement  imposed  on  the 
Czechs  following  the  invasion  left  approximately  5 Soviet 
divisions  garrisoned  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Hapless  Soviet  attempts  to  justify  the  invasion  as 
a response  to  West  Germany's  impending  invasion  of  East 
Europe  finally  gave  way  to  the  "Brezhnev  Doctrine" 
which  disallows  anti-Socialist  degeneration  and  is  a 
perverted  restatement  of  proletarian  internationalism. 

The  primacy  of  Soviet  military  power  insures  that  unalloyed 
sovereignty  accrues  only  to  the  strongest  member  of  the 
Socialist  Commonwealth,  The  implications  of  the  i.nvasion 
cut  two  ways  vis-a-vis  East  Germany.  The  Soviets  demonstrated 
their  determination  to  maintain  a strong  hold  on  Eastern 
Europe  and  thereby  insure  a dependable  forward  deplojnnent. 

They  were  willing  to  follow  Ulbricht’s  hard  line  since  it 
served  their  political  and  strategic  interests.  However, 
the  Kremlin  made  manifest  its  order  of  priorities,  first 
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of  which  was  Soviet  hegemony  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Soviet  security,  at  the  expense,  if  need  be,  of  the  Eastern 
satellites.  Germany's  strategic  significance  and  past 
history  made  it  unlikely  that  either  sentiment  or  concern 
with  national  sovereignty  would  Inhibit  Soviet  policy  in 
East  Germany.  The  lessons  of  Czechoslovakia  were  not 
lost  on  any  East  European. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  Prague  "interruption"  was 
soon  followed  by  renewed  Soviet  overtures  to  the  West  and 
increased  receptivity  to  Ostpolitik  by  a domesticated 
Warsaw  Pact  membership.  The  Brandt  Government  signed 
the  non-proliferation  treaty  in  1969  and  a Warsaw  Pact 
summit  meeting  late  the  same  year  again  advanced  proposals 
for  a European  security  conference.  The  strangest  op- 
position to  negotiations  with  West  Germany  came  from 
Pankow,  but  Ulbricht  was  coerced  into  permitting  the 
unsuccessful  meetings with  FRG  representatives  at  Erfurt 
and  Kassel.  The  East  Germans  continued  to  insist  on 
dejure  recognition  and  an  independent  Berlin  but  the 
Bonn-Moscow  agreement  in  August  1970,  and  the  Bonn -Warsaw 
agreement  in  November  1970  Ignored  both  demands . Ulbricht 
strongly  resented  continuing  diplomatic  isolation  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  meeting  in  December  1970  did  not  assuage 
his  feelings.  The  Four-Power  Agreement  on  Berlin  went 
forward  as  Ulbricht  was  ceremoniously  removed. 
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Pressures  on  Moscow  following  the  Czech  invasion 
led  to  a revised  military  command  structure  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  The  Defense  Ministers  were  removed  from 
the  Political  Consultative  Committees  to  form  a new  Com- 
mittee of  Defense  Ministers,  leaving  party  first  secretaries, 
chairmen  of  Councils  of  Ministers,  and  Foreign  Ministers 
on  the  PCC.  Deputy  Ministers  of  Defense  of  member  States 
became  the  Deputy  Commanders -in- Chief  of  the  Joint  Forces. 
This  change  had  the  effect  of  upgrading  the  importance 
of  the  national  decision-making  authority  by  moving  the 
Defense  Ministers  out  from  under  the  Soviet  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  into  an  advisory  council  to  the  PCC.  A 
second  innovation  established  the  military  council,  chaired 
by  the  Warsaw  Pact  Commander- in-Chief , but  containing 
high  ranking  non-Soviet  officers  who  apparently  provide 
the  Satellites  a greater  influence  in  military  policy 
than  before.  The  Joint  Staff  was  made  permanent,  whereas 
prior  to  1969  it  seemed  to  function  on  an  Ad  Hoc  basis. 

It  now  has  responsibility  for  training,  joint  exercises, 
and  standardization  of  weapons  and  equipment . There 
are  rumors  that  it  also  has  formed  a separate  body  to 
courdinate  the  use  of  military  technology.  The  joint 
command  oversees  military  operations  and  gives  policy 
guidance  to  the  Joint  Staff,  which  then  directs  training 
and  implements  policies . The  Joint  Staff  also  directs 
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the  Soviet  military  liaison  missions  attached  to  each 
Ministry  >f  Defense  for  coordination,  liaison,  and 
supervision . 

The  question  of  what  function  the  Pact  Headquarters 
would  perform  in  wartime  is  not  settled.  In  1956  in 
Hungary  and  in  1968  in  Czechoslovakia  command  passed  to 
a Soviet  Headquarters.  Now,  with  a revised  structure 
and  a permanent  headquarters  in  Lvov  in  the  Ukraine, 
things  may  have  changed,  but  the  command  and  staff  still 
have  no  operations,  signal,  transportation,  or  supply 
services  sufficient  to  support  wartime  operations,  and 
the  Soviets  provide  all  logistics,  command  and  control 
and  air  defense.  The  organizational  changes  have  pro- 
bably accomplished  their  purpose , to  enhance  the  feeling 
of  participation  by  the  East  Europeans  and  to  broaden 
the  channels  of  communication.  The  member  states  now 
have  a greater  say  in  the  disposition  of  their  national 
forces,  a permanent  headquarters  suggests  the  WTO  might 
retain  control  in  wartime  rather  than  reverting  to  a 
Soviet  headquarters,^^  and  the  member  states  have  input 
to  policy  decisions.  However,  the  chances  are  quite 
good  that  the  WTO  will  be  supplanted  by  the  Soviet  high 
command  should  hostilities  commence,  since  the  military 
realities  have  not  altered  substantially. 

Political  consultations  among  Pact  members  through 
the  Pact  mechanism  were  frequently  quite  intense  in  the 
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period  1969-1973.  The  great  changes  wrought  by  Ostpolltlk 
and  detente  necessitated  Increased  coordination,  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  was  the  primary  vehicle  used  by  the  Kremlin 
to  Implement  its  European  policies . The  restraint  shown 
in  Poland  in  1970,  the  control  of  the  GDR  in  1970-1972, 
the  finalization  of  the  Berlin,  Oder-Neisse,  and  German 
partition  questions  to  the  Kremlin's  satisfaction,  and 
the  move  toward  CSCE  attest  to  the  utility  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  mechanism  in  implementing  and  coordinating  Soviet 
foreign  policy  in  recent  years. 

The  size  and  composition  of  forces  presently  in 
the  Warsaw  Pact  are  reflected  in  accompanying  charts. 

There  has  not  been  a significant  change  in  the  size  of 
the  Pact  ground  forces  since  1968,  when  approximately 
five  Soviet  divisions  were  added  in  Czechoslovakia . 

Even  during  the  buildup  on  the  Sino-Soviet  border  in 
the  late  sixties  no  appreciable  changes  in  European 
troop  strengths  were  noted.  The  sizable  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  East  Germany  in  1967 , extensively  reported 
in  the  Western  Press,  proved  to  be  illusory.  Equally 
illusory  is  a belief  that  a static  end  strength  means  no 
change  in  force  effectiveness.  The  31  Soviet  divisions 
and  53  satellite  divisions  in  East  Europe  have  inqiroved 
appreciably  in  the  last  decade  in  training,  equipment  and 
weapons . Although  there  are  varying  degrees  of  readiness 
in  the  East  European  armies,  all  Soviet  divisions  deployed 
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in  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  Category  I.  The  accession  to 
the  WTO  of  modern  tanks,  armored  fighting  vehicles,  artil- 
lery weapons,  missiles,  engineering  equipment,  CBR 
equipment,  high  performance  and  support  aircraft,  air 
defense  missiles,  and  advanced  electronic  equipment, 
and  the  extensive  standardization  of  weapons,  have  up- 
graded the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  WTO  without  an 
increase  in  numbers  of  forces.  As  an  example,  the  20 
Soviet  divisions  in  East  Germany  are  now  equal  to  25 

Soviet  divisions  of  1965  caliber  in  terms  of  firepower  . 
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and  assault  capability.  The  pattern  in  the  Brezhnev 
years  has  been  one  of  continuous,  and  more  recently 
explosive,  growth  in  the  conventional  capabilities  of 
Warsaw  Pact  forces,  particularly  the  Soviet  element. 
Additionally  Khrushchev's  emphasis  on  firepower  and 
nuclear  strike  capability  has  not  been  discarded, 
which  is  to  say,  a dual  track  military  buildup  has  been 
underway  in  East  Europe  for  ten  years  in  both  the  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  sectors . The  distribution  of 
forces  in  Eastern  Europe  indicates  the  regions  considered 
most  critical  by  the  Soviets  either  politically  or  tac- 
tically. 
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COUNTRY 

NATIONAL  DIVISIONS 
(Approx) 

SOVIET  DIVISIONS 
(Approx) 

TOTAL 

East  Germany 

6 

20 

26 

Poland 

15 

2 

17 

Czechoslovakia 

10 

5 

15 

Hungary 

5 

4 

9 

Romania 

9 

0 

9 

Bulgaria 

8 

0 

8 

53 

31 

84 

The  Soviet  forces  are  deployed  in  four  groups  as  follows : 
Group  of  Soviet  forces  Germany  (GSFG)  consists  of  five  army 
headquarters,  20  divisions  (10  tank,  10  motor  rifle)  with 

370.000  men  and  the  16th  air  army  with  900  first  line  combat 
aircraft;  northern  group  of  forces  in  Poland  has  2-3  divi- 
sion equivalent,  30,000  men  and  two  air  divisions;  central 
group  of  forces  in  Czechoslovakia  has  5-6  divisions,  between 

60.000  and  70,000  men  and  two  air  divisions;  southern  group 
forces  in  Hungary  has  four  divisions  (two  tank  and  two 
motor  rifle),  40,000  to  50,000  men,  and  one  or  two  air 
divisions.  The  four  groups  total  575,000  men,  15  tank 
divisons,  16  motor  rifle  divisions,  and  organic  tactical 
air  support.  Immediate  reinforcement  is  available  from 
three  western  military  districts  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Baltic,  Trans -Carpathian,  and  Belorussian  military  dis- 
tricts, for  an  additional  eight  armies  with  340,000_jmen 
and  6800  tanks.  East  Germany  maintains  six  divisions 

(2  tank,  4 motor  rifle) , 300  interceptors  and  a light  navy. 
Poland  has  15  divisions  (5  tank  8 motor  rifle,  one  airborne, 
one  amphibious),  3800  tanks,  750  combat  aircraft  and  a 
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sizable  navy.  Czechoslovakia  has  10  divisions  (5  tank, 

5 motor  rifle)  and  500  combat  aircraft.  The  totals  in  the 
northern  tier  are  56-58  divisions  with  16,000  tanks  and 
2900  aircr.i.  t,  of  which  48  divisions  are  first  echelon 
combat  ready.  The  emphasis  on  modernization  among  non- 
Soviet  forces  has  focused  on  the  northern  tier,  to 
include,  for  the  first  time,  combat  aircraft  with  an 
offensive  capability.  The  southern  tier  has  received 
second  priority.  The  Hungarian  Army  has  6 divisions  with 
90,000  men  and  1500  tanks,  Bulgaria  nominally  has  8 motor 
rifle  divisions,  half  of  them  combat  ready,  and  two  tank 
division  equivalents  unassembled,  plus  a small  airforce 
and  navy.  Romanian  forces  are  not  well  integrated  into 
the  Pact  and  consist  of  2 tank  divisions,  7 motor  rifle 
divisions,  an  Alpine  brigade,  and  an  airborne  brigade.^® 

A little  known  factor  in  the  Status -of -Forces 
agreements  between  the  Soviets  and  their  East  European 
hosts  concerns  the  costs  of  maintaining  Soviet  troops  on 
foreign  soil . The  East  Germans  paid  war  reparations  and 
also  for  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  until  the  mid-fifties, 
but  on  a diminishing  scale.  The  Soviets  received  troop 
support  funds  of  $900  million  in  1949,  reduced  the  figure 
to  $350  million  by  1957,  and  reportedly  lifted  the 
obligation  completely  in  1959.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
status-of-forces  agreements  signed  with  Poland  and 
Hungary  in  1957  also  lifted  their  burden.  Little  is 
known  about  the  Czech  situation  except  for  a support 
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requirement  noted  in  the  published  sections  of  the 
1968  agreement . The  Romanians  , who  have  had  no  Soviet 
troops  stationed  on  their  soil  since  1958,  complaned  in 
1966  about  the  support  burden,  which  suggests  that  the 
Pact  shares  costs  on  a prorata  basis.  Since  the  Soviets 
also  complain  occasionally  about  the  heavy  costs,  the 
troop  support  question  may  be  a continuing  point  of 
contention  among  Pact  members 

The  arms  budgets  of  the  East  Europeans  have 
tended  upward  ever  since  1967  when  the  Soviets  made  a 
substantial  increase  in  their  arms  budget  and  embarked 
on  a program  of  Warsaw  Pact  modernization.  The  Germans 
have  made  the  greatest  increases  in  their  military  outlays , 
particularly  in  the  period  1967-71  when  their  arms 
budget  doubled.^®  As  of  1970  the  GDR,  which  ranked 
fifth  in  size  of  armed  forces  per  1000  population  among 
Warsaw  Pact  states,  had  the  highest  level  of  military  ex- 
penditures as  a percentage  of  GNP,  except  for  the  USSR.^^ 

One  analyst  concludes  that  after  Czechoslovakia  the  Soviets 
relaxed  their  coercive  approach  sufficiently  so  that  Pact 
members  began  to  set  their  ovm  levels  of  economic  con- 
tribution to  the  Warsaw  Pact  based  on  their  own  perceptions 
of  security  needs  and  their  ability  to  pay.  Increasing 
rates  of  expenditures  have  generally  paralleled  increases 
in  national  income.  The  effect  has  been  a surprising  stability 
and  continuity  in  the  level  of  expenditures,  except  for 
East  Germany,  which  overspent  when  the  reins  were  loosened. 
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He  concludes  that  the  budget  evidence  reflects 
increased  cohesion  and  common  perceptions  among  those 
sharing  the  alliance  burden,  although  evidence  from 
East  Germany  might  also  reflect  a touch  of  paranoia. 

To  return  to  the  contentious  question  of  what 
importance  the  Soviet  Union  attaches  to  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
opinions  cover  the  spectrum.  The  Pact  serves  a military 
function  by  guaranteeing  the  forward  defense  of  the  USSR, 
the  so-called  buffer  zone  concept.  If  the  Soviets  are 
thinking  more  in  terms  of  offense,  as  they  seem  to  be 
lately,  East  Europe  contains  strategically  vital  terrain, 
with  the  northern  tier  forming  a salient  pointed  at  the 
heart  of  Western  Europe.  The  degree  of  importance  at- 
tributed to  the  East  European  armed  forces  is  problematical, 
and  the  evidence  is  conflicting.  The  East  European 
armies  are  being  modernized  and  integrated  to  a greater 
degree  into  the  Pact  structure,  but  there  is  no  way  to 
know  how  much  of  this  is  politically  motivated  window 
dressing. 

The  Pact  may  serve  a control  function  by  legitimiz- 
ing a Soviet  military  presence  disposed  to  insure  satellite 
subservience.  This  was  obviously  true  in  1956  and  1968, 
but  may  be  less  true  today.  it  can  be  argued  that 
troops  in  place  in  an  alliance  structure  can  better  ac- 
complish a police  role  in  the  satellite  states  than  could 
Soviet  divisions  rushed  from  western  Russia,,  but  indeed 

sizable  reinforcements  from  the  Soviet  Union  were  used  in 
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1968  anyway  The  function  ile.scrlbed  by  Robin  Remington 
seems  to  have  grown  in  importance  in  the  seventies , that 
of  the  Pact  as  a forum  for  communications  and  the  ex- 
change of  views.  Malcolm  Mackintosh  views  the  Pact  as 
"an  administrative  headquarters  through  which  to  harness 
the  resources  of  Eastern  Europe  to  the  job  of  protecting 
Soviet  security  and  supporting  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

How  do  the  East  Europeans;  perceive  the  Warsaw  Pact?  There 
is  no  unity  of  views.  It  effectively  provides  a nuclear 
umbrella  and  a formidable  defense  against  NATO.  It  is 
a source  of  legitimacy  and  prestige  to  the  less  popular 
regimes.  It  provides  the  satellite  armed  forces  with 
modern  weapons  and  is  a channel  for  expressing  East  European 
views.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  an  alliance  of  equals, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  East  Germans  and  Bulgarians, 
there  is  probably  growing  resentment  of  Soviet  domination. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  high 
command  the  alliance  is  a fraternal  gathering  of  equals, 
held  together  by  the  exercise  of  Leninist  teachings  and 
principles,  with  communists  as  the  "cementing  force. 

B.  The  Group  of  Soviet  Forces  Germany  (GSFG) . History, 
polltics,::and  strategy  have  combined  to  make  East  Germany 
the  linchpin  of  Soviet  policy  in  Europe.  Since  the  end 
of  WW  II  sizable  Soviet  troop  dispositions  have  been 
maintained  in  East  Germany  in  support  of  Soviet  policy.  In 
the  immediate  postwar  period  Soviet  forces  provided  for 
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the  forward  deployment  of  Soviet  power,  guaranteed  the 
division  of  Europe,  and  insured  the  subjugation  of  de- 
feated Germany.  In  the  period  of  consolidation  and 
Stallnization  between  1945  and  1953  the  Soviet  military 
dominated  events  in  East  Germany,  built  and  penetrated 
the  East  German  Army,  and  provided  a "secure  environ- 
ment" for  the  establishment  of  Communist  Party 
control.  Large  domestic  internal  security  forces  augmented 
the  effort.  The  establishment  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  in 
1955-56  provided  a unified  structure  into  which  the  GSFG 
was  incorporated.  The  GSFG  has  been,  and  is  today  the 
cutting  edge  of  Soviet  forces  in  Europe  and  receives  top 

priority  in  weapons,  equipment,  and  personnel. If 'would 
serve  as  the  spearhead  of  any  offensive  action  in 
central  Europe  and  would  bear  the  brunt  of  an  allied  at- 
tack in  the  central  sector . Several  things  indicate  the 
importance  the  Soviets  place  on  the  GDR  as  strategic 
terrain:  the  rapid  rate  of  modernization  within  the  GSFG, 
the  extensive  stockpiling  of  military  supplies  and  the 
permanent  POL  pipelines  in  East  Germany,  the  hardening 
of  aircraft  shelters,  and  the  frequency  of  military 
exercises  in  the  GDR. 

The  status-of-forces  agreement  signed  with  the  GDR 
in  1957  differs  in  an  important  respect  from  basing 
agreement  with  other  satellites.  In  the  GDR  the  Soviets 
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can  take  unlateral  military  action  if,  in  the  Soviet 
view,  security  is  threatened,  a legal  incorporation  of 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine. 

The  modernization  of  GSFG  in  the  Khrushchev  era 
emphasized  improved  combat  capabilities  and  preparations 
for  nuclear  war,  with  stress  on  firepower  and  mobility. 

The  ground  forces  received  tactical  and  air  defense 
missiles,  T-62  tanks,  antitank  missiles,  and  new  river 
crossing  equipment.  The  tactical  air  army  received  MIG-21 
and  SU-7  tactical  aircraft  and  a new  light  bomber. 

In  its  only  combat  action  approximately  8 divisions 
of  GSFG  participated,  without  opposition,  in  the  Czech 
intervention  of  1968  and  performed  quite  well  in  terms 
of  command  and  control  and  deployment  capabilities. 

Standardization  and  modernization  continued  forward 
in  the  post -invasion  period  with  GSFG  remaining  number 
one  in  priority.  The  GSFG  has  5 armies  (3  tank  and  2 motor 
rifle),  with  20  divisions,  370000  men,  7000  tanks,  and 
3000  infantry  fighting  vehicles.  (Over  one  third  are 
BMP's), The  sixteenth  air  army  has  133  helicopters,  900 
combat  aircraft  and  60,000  personnel.  The  GSFG's  dis- 
position of  forces  is  depicted  on  a map  in  the  appendix.^® 
By  Soviet  testimony  the  close  coordination  of  the 
East  German  Army  with  the  GSFG  approaches  unit  integration. 
For  example,  the  Seventh  East  German  Panzer  division  is 
"bonded"  with  the  Soviet  guards  tank  army,  and  the  ninth 
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East  German  Panzer  Division  operates  with  Soviet 
Strike  Forces. However,  beyond  tactical  integration, 
which  serves  Soviet  interests,  the  existence  of  a 
communist  brotherhood  melding  Soviet  soldier  to  German 
soldier  is  problematical.^^ 

The  attribution  of  a political  role  to  the  GSFG 
introduces  some  complexities , since  the  East  German 
regimes  under  both  Ulbricht  and  Honecker  have  eagerly 
sought  the  continued  presence  of  a huge  number  of  Soviet 
troops.  The  GSFG  plays  a legitimizing  role  for  the  oft 
times  unpopular  communist  regime  and  tends  to  guarantee 
the  Soviet  commitment  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  GDR. 

The  East  Germans  have  never  been  enthusiastic  about  force 
reduction  negotiations  and  nuclear  free  zone  proposals, 
since  both  threatened  Soviet  troop  withdrawals.  Until 
the  treaties  of  the  early  seventies  the  GSFG  played  an 
important  political  role  for  the  GDR  in  propping  up  Ulbricht 's 
claims  to  separate  sovereignty,  and  in  intimidating  his 
own  population.  It  is  also  a visible  counterweight  to  FRG 
and  NATO  forces  in  West  Germany.  From  the  Kremlin's 
point  of  view  the  degree  to  which  the  GSFG  serves  a 
police  function  is  probably  diminishing.  Since  the  Berlin 
riots  of  1953  the  GSFG  has  become  the  USSR’s  most  depend- 
able European  ally.  Even  if  trouble  threatened,  it  is 
doubtful  if  20  divisions  would  be  necessary  to  restore 
order.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  these  divisions  are 
tailored  and  trained  for  a strictly  combat  role. 
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ronsiderinp.  I hi*  p(>liLic;;i]  realities , the  GSFG  may  be 
thouf'ht  of  by  the  Kremlin  as  a potential  police  force 
for  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  more  than  for  the  GDR. 

Using  the  GSFG  on  a fictitious  field  exercise  to  police 
the  northern  tier  is  less  conspicuous  than  a deployment 
fromt  the  rear. 

The  familiar  arguments  attributed  to  the  Soviet 
for  maintaining  the  military  status  quo  in  East  Germany 
should  be  mentioned:  the  GSFG  provides  a political 
trump  card  around  Berlin,  large  Soviet  forces  deter 
Western  adventurism,  nuclear  war  requires  great  numbers  of 
readily  available  reinforcements,  and  the  corollary  to 
flexible:  response  - conventional  war  with  massed  armor 
is  a realistic  option.  A quite  popular  and  convincing 
view  is  that  the  sheer  weight  of  inertia  keeps  the  GSFG 
unchanged,  with  a conservative  Soviet  military  establish- 
ment diligently  safeguarding  its  interests  against 
encroachment  by  a Soviet  foreign  policy  bureaucracy  unsure 
of  the  risks  attendant  to  reduction.  Thomas  Wolfe  offers 
several  reasons  why  tpoop  reduction  proposals  given  lip 
service  in  the  past  might  be  more  attractive  now.  Troop 
reduction  could  give  validity  to  Soviet  propaganda, 

t 

particularly  in  the  present  context  of  Western  disarray,  it 
would  save  money,  it  would  allow  greater  flexibility  in 
addressing  the  China  conflict,  geographically  it  would 
favor  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  in  closer  proximity  to 
the  central  region  than  NATO's  strongest  member,  and  lastly, 
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the  treaties  the  ItSSR  has  with  the  East  Europeans  would 

malniain  the  machinery  necessary  to  reassert  the  status 

. 61 
quo  ante. 

C . The  East  German  National  People’s  Army  (NVA)^^^ 

The  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements  forbade  a German  military 
force,  but  the  Soviet  military  administration  in  East 
Germany  started  building  one  almost  immediately  in  the 
form  of  a paramilitary  people's  police,  adding  shortly 
thereafter,  a frontier  police.  Both  came  under  the 
newly  formed  German  Interior  Ministry.  In  1948  the 
People’s  Police  became  the  Garrisoned  People's  Police  (KVP) , 
about  60,000  uniformed  personnel  under  strict  communist 
control.  Many  ex-soldiers  and  POW's  belonged  to  the  KVP. 

Between  1948  and  1953  fledgling  naval  and  air  police  units 
also  were  formed,  and  all  three  services  were  trained,  equip- 
ped, armed,  and  indoctrinated  by  the  Soviets.  By  1953  the 
KVP  had  7 divisions  and  100,000  men.  All  police  were  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Interior,  Willie  Stoph.  In 
1956  the  KVP  became  the  national  people's  army.  A Ministry  of 
National  Defense  was  created  and  Willie  Stoph  was  named  Def- 
ense Minister.  The  army,  navy,  and  air  police  became  the  army, 
navy,  and  air  forces  totalling  120,000  men.  The  Interior  Ministry 
retained  a number  of  internal  security  forces,  including 
the  border  police,  but  the  border  police  transferred  to 
the  Defense  Ministry  in  1961.  Soviet  indoctrination  was 
intensive  in  the  early  years  of  the  KVP.  Many  officer 
cadre  were  trained  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Soviet 
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officers  supervised  police  activities  at  all  levels. 

Soviet  dissatisfaction  with  the  performance  of  some  units 
during  the  1953  Berlin  uprising  led  to  a purge  of  over 
10,000  East  German  police  personnel. 

\ifhen  the  GDR  joined  the  Warsaw  Pact,  all  its  military 
forces  came  under  the  Joint  Warsaw  Pact  Command,  the  only 
satellite  armed  forces  in  that  category.  In  1961  the 
border  troops  also  came  under  Pact  control . In  1960 
Colonel-General  Heinz  Hoffman  became  Minister  of  Defense, 
and  a National  Defense  Council  was  created,  chaired  by 
Party  and  State  leader  Walter  Ulbricht,  At  the  time  of 
construction  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1961  the  NVA  and  the 
border  troops  were  both  used  to  seal  the  Berlin  frontier. 
The  Est  German  Army  was  not  popular  with  the  East  Germans 
despite  a long  German  military  tradition  and  despite  the 
use  of  traditional  German  uniforms  and  customs  by  the 
NVA,  so  universal  conscription  was  initiated  by  the  armed 
forces  in  1962.  By  1962  over  30,000  members  of  the  NVA 
and  the  border  guard  had  defected  to  the  West.  The  closing 
of  the  frontier  slowed  the  flow  to  a trickle.  In  1962 
the  NVA  took  over  the  Soviet  Garrison  in  East  Berlin, 
a political  move  which  was  undercut  by  the  1971  Four- 
Power  agreement. 

The  Soviets  have  set  about  building  a modem,  reliable 
East  German  Army,  and  with  considerable  success.  The  East 
German  forces  were  given  nuclear  delivery  systems  in  the 
mid-sixties,  although  the  nuclear  warheads  remain  in 
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Today  the  NVA  has  105,000  men  in 
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Soviet  custody. 

2 tank  divisions  and  4 motor  rifle  divisions  and  a total 
of  1700  tanks.  The  Navy  has  16,000  men  and  a small 
surface  fleet,  the  air  force  36,000  men  and  441  combat 
aircraft.  Reserves  total  405,000  men.  The  East  German 
armed  forces  are  the  most  modern  of  the  satellite  armies 
and  are  directly  modeled  on  their  Soviet  equivalents  in 
organization,  tactics,  and  training. 

97%  of  the  German  officer  corps  belongs  to  the 
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SED  and,  according  to  Dale  Herspring,  the  Party  exercises 
absolute  and  complete  control  over  the  armed  forces.  He 
further  maintains  that  the  German  Officer  Corps  is  a 
highly  trained,  very  dependable  elite  which  is  imbued 
with  communist  ideology. The  contention  that  the  East 
German  military  elite,  although  politically  aware  and 
active,  is  completely  subservient  to  political  direction 
from  the  Party  is  consistent  with  historical  German  ex- 
perience. An  other  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  East 
German  army  pressured  for,  and  obtained  in  1961,  a re- 
vamped party  apparatus  within  the  armed  forces  which  ac- 
ommodated  the  demands  of  a modern,  technical,  and  profes- 
sional force.  The  political  officers  henceforth  were 
trained  as  professionals  rather  than  as  propaganda  hacks , 
and  they  gained  acceptance  by  the  officer  corps  on  their 
merit.  In  fact  the  Party  then  had  to  guard  against  as- 
simulatlon  and  too  great  a consensus  of  interests  to 
insure  that  the  political  officers'  control  function  was 
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not  compromised . A Ross  Johnson  secs  another  in)pLica~ 
t ton  tn  the  professional tzatton  of  the  Hiast  German  mill* 
tary  establishment,  beyond  the  duality  of  military  pro- 
ficiency and  political  reliability  claimed  by  Herspring. 

He  foresees  the  growing  pride  and  self  awareness  of  the 
military  elite  as  a source  of  tension  and  dissention  be- 
tween the  NVA  and  the  East  German  political  leadership, 
and  between  the  East  German  military  elite  and  its  Soviet 
military  mentors.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  long  term  effort  by  the  Soviets  to  insure  a re- 
liable East  German  military  force  has  been  successful. 

The  German  officer  corps  derives  from  the  working  class, 
is  Soviet  trained,  armed,  and  equipped,  functions  as  a 
part  of  a Soviet  military  alliance,  and  has  a special 
stake  in  maintaining  close  relations  with  the  Soviets. 
Moscow  has  continued  close  support  for  the  training  and 
equipping  of  the  East  Germans  and  has  recognized  their 
growing  professionalism.  On  the  other  hand,  Johnson 
questions  whether  Soviet  concessions  to  the  sensitivities 
of  the  East  European  are  merely  palliatives.  Several 
facts  argue  against  an  equalization  of  status  among  Pact 
members,  vis : the  Soviet’s  obsession  with  secrecy,  a 
jealous  concern  with  super  power  prerogatives,  well 
documented  Soviet  arrogance  toward  her  own  allies,  the 
priority  given  to  Middle  East  clients  (over  the  East  Euro- 
peans) for  modern  military  hardware,  Soviet  suspicions  about 
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K.'iHt  Kuroputin  loy.ill  ics,  .nul  f h<>  Ki'fondary  rolt*  usually 
f'iven  the  Hast  Kurope.ms  in  Warsaw  Pact  military  operations. 
The  Gormans  must  sense  these  factors  to  one  deforce  or 
another,  but  they  are  a distinctly  special  case  and  do 
not  present  the  Soviets  with  as  many  problems  as  the 
other  satellites.  Johnson  offers  four  examples  of  dis- 
harmony in  Eastern  Europe,  but  In  only  one  case  do  the 
Germans  share  the  concerns  of  their  neighbors,  and  that 
is  iri  the  realm  of  a guaranteed  Soviet  nuclear  umbrella 
in  the  event  of  conflict  in  Europe.  The  arms  negotiations 
have  caused  boi.h  East  and  West  Europeans  to  be  apprehensive 
about  super  power  deals . But  the  East  Germans  have  not 
complained  about  Soviet  domination  of  Warsaw  Pact 
planning,  nor  about  Warsaw  Pact  cost  sharing  and  "offset" 
payments  for  Soviet  troops  in  East  Europe.  On  the 
sensitive  issue  of  Pact  military  support  for  the  Soviets 
in  the  Far  East,  support  not  provided  for  by  the  Warsaw 
treaty  but  requested  by  Moscow  of  the  East  Europeans 
since  1970,  only  the  East  Germans  have  agreed  to  a com- 
mitment. The  Soviet  - GDR  Treaty  of  1975  extends  the  GDR’s 
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commitment  worldwide.  It  is  probably  safe  to  assume 
that  the  East  German  military  is  professionally  closer 
to  the  Soviets  than  any  other  East  European  army.  General 
Hoffman  has  even  commanded  joint  pact  military  maneuvers 
on  several  occasions.  And  he  stated  in  1972  that  plans 
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were  in 


progress  to  extend  Soviet  - East  German  military 
integration  down  to  unit  level, certainly  convincing 
evidence  of  the  direction  of  change. 

Deployments  and  Military  Doctrine  in  the  GDR. 
Both  politics  and  geography  make  the  European  central 
region  critical  to  the  Soviets.  The  present  distribution 
of  Soviet  troops  points  up  the  emphasis,  27  of  31  divi- 
sions are  located  in  the  northern  tier.  A mix  of  factors 
determines  their  exact  dispositions  and  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  fruitless,  to  discriminate  among  these 
factors  to  determine  why  the  units  are  where  they  are  now. 
It  would  be  particularly  challenging  to  determine  Soviet 
thinking  on  how  much  of  the  force  structure  is  dedicated 
to  combat  and  police  roles  and  what  percentage  of  the 
present  deployment  is  negotiable  without  degrading  what 
the  Soviets  perceive  as  the  Pact’s  vital  functions.^® 
Beyond  comparing  the  NATO  forces  to  the  WTO,  one  is  left 
with  pure  speculation.  Despite  the  fact  that  certain 
traditional  tasks  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  have  obviously 
been  modified,  deleted,  or  amplified  with  time,  the 
total  menpower  and  force  distribution  in  the  WTO  have 
not  changed  significantly  except  in  Czechoslovakia.  The 
size  of  the  GSFG  has  not  changed  since  WWII  except  for 
minor  adjustments  in  1955.  1956,  1958.  1962,  1964,  and  1968 
As  mentioned  earlier  modernization  has  changed  the  nature 
of  the  force  radically,  but  not  its  size.  It  is  probably 
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not  unreasonable  to  assume  that,  as  with  American 
troops  in  the  FRG,  the  number  and  distribution  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Europe  result  primarily  from  chance,  inertia, 
and  past  events,  and  politics  inhibits  adjustments.  Con- 
tingency planning  may  envision  redeployment  if  hostili- 
ties threaten,  with  present  dispositions  as  givens  rather 
than  as  derivatives  of  scenario  requirements. 

The  forward  disposition  of  the  GSFG  accords  well 
with  Soviet  doctrine  and  makes  the  Soviet  redep'loyment 
problem  much  less  than  that  of  NATO.  On  the  defense  the 
forward  deployment  provides  a substantial  buffer  for 
the  Soviet  homeland  and  maximizes  air  defnese  effective- 
ness. On  the  offense  the  GDR  is  a perfect  spring  board 
for  thrusts  into  the  West  European  heartland. 

In  the  Khrushchev  era  great  emphasis  was  placed  on 
nuclear  strikes  and  rapid  exploitation,  at  some  expense 
to  support  and  staying  power.  Under  Brezhnev  the  Soviets 
achieved  strategic  nuclear  parity,  built  up  their  conven- 
tional forces  in  Europe,  and  are  in  the  process  of  beefing 
up  the  Warsaw  Pact's  theater  nuclear  forces.  The  basic 
offensive  doctrine  has  not  changed:  swift,  powerful 
breakthrough  operations  with  armor  heavy  forces  using 
massive  firepower  to  smash  enemy  defenses  and  permit  deep 
penetrations  into  his  rear.  The  Soviets  consider  nuclear 
conflict  in  Europe  in  the  event  of  hostilities  to  be  very 
likely,  and  may  even  consider  nuclear  preemption  if  NATO's 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  seems  imminent.  Because  the  Soviets 
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consider  all  of  Europe  and  continguous  areas  to  be  one 
theater,  the  nuclear  weapons  in  Western  Russia  would  most 
likely  be  employed  to  support  a tactical  nuclear  war.  With 
the  growth  of  the  Soviets'  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear 
arsenals  the  Soviets  seem  more  confident  that  a strategic 
exchange  could  be  deterred,  even  if  the  theater  war 
escalated.  The  GSF6  is  well  equipped  and  prepared  for 
nuclear  conflict.  It  is  completely  mobile  in  armored 
fighting  vehicles,  well  trained  in  CBR  procedures,  and 
possesses  the  latest  Soviet  models  of  nuclear  capable 
missiles,  aircraft,  and  artillery.  Great  stress  is 
placed  on  the  opening  bombardment  of  an  attack,  and  all 
systems  would  be  employed  to  deliver  conventional,  and 
probably  nuclear  fires  in  order  to  crush,  shock  and  disperse 
the  defenders.  Much  attention  has  been  given  lately  to 
the  GSFG's  supposed  capability  to  employ  the  basic  Soviet 
tenet  of  suprise  and  leap  to  the  attack  from  a standing 
start  in  less  than  48  hours. This  capability  is  un- 
tested and  must  be  critically  examined  in  light  of  the 
Soviet  obsession  with  initially  having  a heavy  preponder- 
ance of  forces . A standing  start  pexinits  little  concentra- 
tion of  units.  The  Soviet  forces  have  a high  density  of 
air  defense  and  antitank  weapons  and  expect  to  push  for- 
ward after  the  initial  breakthrough  with  rapid  rates  of 
advance,  up  to  60  miles  per  day,  knocking  out  enemy  armor 
and  maintaining  control  of  the  skies.  Air  superiority 
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will  permit  the  use  of  the  transport  aircraft  and  heli- 
copters available  to  the  GSFG,  as  well  as  the  use  of  on- 
call  airborne  forces. 

Soviet  doctrine  accommodates  conventional  warfare  in 
Central  Europe,  and  the  relentless  buildup  in  the  conven- 
tional capabilities  of  GSFG  in  the  last  ten  years  attests  to 
it.  However  the  conventional  emphasis  should  not  distract  from 
the  basic  tenets  of  Soviet  doctrine.  Large  modem  conven- 
tional forces  are  needed  to  fight  the  land  battle,  but  a 
nuclear  attack  to  achieve  in-depth  massive  destruction  is 
still  a dominant  Soviet  concept.  Theater  nuclear  weapons  are 
still  a fundamental  instrument  for  destroying  NATO's 
nuclear  capabilities,  command  and  control,  and  ground  for- 
mations, for  isolating  the  battlefield,  and  for  breaching 
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the  main  line  of  defense.  The  GSFG,  more  than  any 
other  Soviet  force,  is  highly  integrated  with  the  most 
modern  conventional  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
pick  of  Soviet  military  manpower  so  as  to  serve  as  the 
cutting  edge  of  any  Soviet  attack  plan  in  Europe.  GSFG 
has  been  tailored  to  fit  the  doctrine  it  must  implement. 

The  training  of  GSFG  units  emphasizes  surprise,  deception, 
speed,  massed  armor,  nuclear  exchanges,  and  deep  penetra- 
tions supported  by  massed  firepower.  GSFG  has  always  had 
first  priority  on  men  and  equipment  and  continues  to  receive 
it.  The  obvious  implication  is  that  the  same  priority 
would  apply  in  the  event  of  hostilities.  The  NVA  would 
then  be  integrated  into  the  Soviet  fronts  formed  along  the 
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East  German  border,  probably  a three  division  German  army 
per  front  in  the  South  and  Center  sectors . All  fronts  would 
be  under  Soviet  control.  This  employment  is  an  exception 
to  the  standard  employment  of  East  European  troops  as 
second  echelon  and  support  elements.  Increasing  reliability 
and  effectiveness  must  play  a large  part  in  the  decision 
to  Integrate  East  German  forces  into  the  Soviet  fronts. 

Since  the  inclusion  of  the  NVA  into  the  Soviet  first 
echelon  has  only  evolved  with  the  improvement  of  NVA  capa- 
bilities, it  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  effect 
this  has  had  on  Soviet  estimates  of  the  size  of  forces 
needed  in  GSFG. 

Another  area  of  speculation  relates  to  the  effect 
of  the  build  up  of  Soviet  theater  nuclear  weapons  on 
the  role  of  the  GSFG.  Despite  the  continuing  Importance 
of  conventional  striking  power,  at  some  point  the  sheer 
weight  of  nuclear  strike  capability  should  decrease  the 
need  for  massive  number  of  troops  in  the  forward  positions. 

The  Soviet  propensity  for  a redundant  capability 
and  the  evolvtion  of  Soviet  doctrine  mesh  well  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  military  forces  in  East  Germany.  The 
GSFG  seems  eminently  suited  for  implementing  current 
Soviet  doctrine. 

E.  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction  (MBFR) . By 
1971  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  had  offered  44 
proposals  for  negotiations  on  European  security  and  force 
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reduction,  an  indication  of  the  level  of  interest  in  the 
subject.  In  1952  Stalin  su^'^>ested  a neutralized,  disarmed, 
and  unified  Germany.  In  1955  and  1956  Khrushchev  made 
various  proposals  aimed  at  preventing  West  Germany's 
entry  into  NATO,  and  subsequently  recommended  a negotiated 
arms  reduction  plan  and  nuclear  disarmament.  Proposals 
for  troop  reductions,  nonaggression  treaties,  nuclear 
free  zones,  and  total  disarmament  continued  throughout 
Khrushchev's  tenure.  A small  non-negotiated  troop  reduc- 
tion did  take  place  in  europe  on  both  sides  in  1964. 

Under  Brezhnev  a different  pattern  evolved.  In  1966  the 
Soviets  recommended  a European  security  conference 
and  repeated  this  proposal  at  Karlovy  Vary  in  1967.  The 
proposal  was  again  reviewed  when  the  storm  over  Czecho- 
slovakia subsided.  The  Kremlin  avoided  mutual  force 
reduction  talks  in  the  late  sixties  out  of  reluctance  to 
give  the  impression  it  was  aiding  the  American  effort  in 
Vietnam,  and  also  because  it  felt  the  reductions  would  oc- 
cur unilaterally  anyway  due  to  American  domestic  pressures. 
It  was  not  until  1970  that  the  Soviets  shifted  to  a more 
receptive  line  based  on  NATO's  insistence  that  issues 
like  Berlin  and  MBFR  must  be  dealt  with  prior  to  a European 
security  conference.  The  WTO  meeting  in  Budapest  in  June 
1970  offered  the  first  hint  that  the  Soviets  would  discuss 
the  question  of  foreign  troop  reductions.  Again  in  1971 
at  the  Twenty-Fourth  Party  Congress,  and  in  Tbilisi, 
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Brezhnuv  repeal lui  this  view 
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Several  factors  influenced  the  Soviet  shift  on  MBFR: 
the  effects  of  Ostpolitik,  problems  with  China,  the 
achievement  of  strategic  parity  with  the  United  States  and 
the  initiatives  associated  with  this  new  power  relationship, 
interests  in  advancing  detente,  and  the  loosening  of  ties 
between  the  NATO  allies  which  provided  an  opportunity 
to  be  exploited.^^  The  Soviet  seem  more  sophisticated 
and  subtle  in  an  era  of  detente  in  pursuing  their  strategic 
and  political  aims  in  Europe.  In  part  this  is  an  adjust- 
ment to  the  changes  in  Western  policy  and  in  part  a 
result  of  new  confidence  which  derives  from  great  power 
status  and  increased  military  power. 

The  Soviets  acceded  to  Western  demands  that  MBFR  talks 
must  accompany  CSCE,  and  both  multilateral  negotiations  began 
in  1973.  The  Russians  had  indicated  a willingness  to  nego- 
tiate the  dissolution  of  both  NATO  and  the  WTO  in  favor  of 
a 'pan  European  security  arrangement,  but  since  Soviet 
emphasis  on  existing  borders  and  the  finality  of  WWII 
territorial  adjustments  has  never  abated,  Soviet  sincerity 
on  this  point  is  in  doubt.  The  Soviet  Union  has  never 
accepted  the  Western  use  of  the  word  "BALANCED",  and  in 
fsct  rejected  its  incorporation  into  the  title  of  the  talks. 
The  Western  view  that  since  the  theater  balance  favors 

the  Soviets , the  Warsaw  Pact  should  proportionately  reduce 
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mort'  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Russians,  who  consider 
the  present  disparities  stabilizing  and  arrived  at  due 
to  the  historical  evolution  of  forces.  The  Soviets 
tabled  the  first  proposal  in  November  1973,  a plan  for  a 
three-stage  reduction  of  men  and  equipment  of  all  alliance 
forces  on  both  sides  totalling  about  15  percent.  NATO’s 
counter  proposal  envisioned  an  asymmetrical  reduction, 
initially  of  only  Soviet  and  U.S.  forces,  down  to  a com- 
mon manpower  ceiling  of  about  700,000  in  the  NATO  guide- 
lines area  (NGA  - the  Central  Region  of  East  Germany, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  Luxemburg.)  NATO  was  concerned  with  Soviet 
armor  preponderance  in  the  Central  Region  and  also  with 
the  close  proximity  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  compared  to 
the  distance  of  withdrawal  for  U.S.  forces.  The  Soviets 
objected  to  the  exclusion  of  nuclear  delivery  units  and 
the  Bundeswehr  and  considered  the  unequal  percentages  an 
attempt  to  exploit  the  Socialist  alliance.  Soviet  emphasis 
on  nuclear  weapons  and  the  West  German  army  and  lack  of 
emphasis  on  U.S.  troop  reductions  identify  real  Soviet 
concerns  - the  ability  of  American  forward  based  systems 
to  deliver  nuclear  weapons  against  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  possible  emergence  of  a European  or  West  German 
nuclear  force  if  the  Americans  withdraw.  On  the  NATO 
side  the  proposals  suggest  a willingness  to  present 
obviously  unattractive  options  to  the  Soviets,  a reflection 
of  the  environment  from  which  the  initial  MBFR  initiatives 
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emerged.  In  the  late  sixties  NATO  feared  the  Mansfield 
clique  in  the  United  States  would  force  unlateral  NATO 
reductions , and  so  the  MBFR  proposals  were  made  to 
defuse  the  issue. 

On  the  Soviet/WTO  side  several  factors  argue  in 
favor  of  reductions.  Politically  the  NATO  reductions  could 
have  a destabilizing  effect  on  the  Western  alliance  and 
could  reduce  American  influence  in  Europe.  Economically 
the  Soviets  could  save  money  and  manpower,  while  the  re- 
laxation of  the  atmosphere  would  foster  Soviet  trade 
relationships  in  Europe.  As  mentioned,  geography  favors 
the  Russians  in  mutual  withdrawals.  Legally  the  matrix 
of  Soviet-East  European  treaties  insures  Soviet  access 
to  Eastern  Europe,  while  the  Americans  depend  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  NATO  alliance  arrangements.  And  finally, 
reductions  may  permit  the  Soviets  to  concentrate  more 
on  the  China  threat. The  root  question  is,  how  do  the 
Soviets  leaders  perceive  the  role  of  its  massive  forces 
in  the  Central  Region?  Will  a reduction  of  military 
power  adversely  affect  the  Kremlin's  ability  to  retain 
its  hegemony  in  East  Europe  and  project  its  influence 
into  Western  Europe?  Although  a question  for  kremlinologists 
past  history  indicates  that  the  political  leadership  can 
sell  to  the  Soviet  military  leaders  a phased  reduction 
whch  does  not  alter  the  present  imbalances . 
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In  December  1975  NATO  amended  its  proposal  to 
include  a Western  reduction  of  1000  tactical  nuclear 
warheads.  54  F-4  aircraft,  36  Pershing  missiles,  and 

29,000  U.S.  troops  in  exchange  for  68,000  Soviet  troops 
and  1700  medium  tanks.  NATO  also  agreed  to  include  air- 
forces in  the  reductions.  The  WTO  restated  its  insistence 
on  national  totals  and  symmetrical  reductions.  In  February 
1976  the  WTO  put  forth  a proposal  for  equal  percentage  cuts, 
initially  only  by  the  US  and  USSR,  with  a freeze  on  national 
force  ceilings.  NATO  rejected  equal  percentage  reductions. 

In  June  1976  the  WTO  finally  released  its  first  strength  data 
on  WTO  forces  with  figures  below  the  NATO  estimates. In 
November  1976  the  Bucharest  conference  communique  proposed  an 
agreement  reducing  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  NATO  re- 
jected the  proposal. 

The  East  Germans  have  varied  little  from  Soviet 
guidance  on  arms  control,  even  when  it  seemed  in  their 
interests  to  do  so.  Particularly  prior  to  the  diplomatic 
breakthrough  of  the  1970-73  period,  Pankow's  diplomatic 
isolation  and  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  caused  East 
German  policy  makers  some  agonies.  Failure  to  follow 
the  Soviet  lead  might  jeapordize  the  GDR-USSR  relationship, 
but  acquiescence  might  threaten  the  GDR’s  vital  Interests. 

The  Soviet  arms  policies  usually  carried  the  day  in  Pankow, 

Since  the  early  fifties  the  East  Germans  have  made 
many  arms  control  proposals,  but  with  little  variation 
among  them.  A popular  item  since  1954  was  a mutual 
renunciation  of  force  agreement  with  the  F'RG,  however. 
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when  Hraiiclt  offcretl  to  s i j't>  such  an  ap.reement  in  1967, 
Ulbricht  recanted  demand Inp.  prior  recognition  of  the  GDR. 
The  East  GermanH  were  also  interested  in  mutual  reductions 
of  arms  and  arms  expenditures  by  the  FRG  and  GDR.  There 
have  been  several  such  proposals,  ranging  from  Gradual 
Reductions  to  total  disarmament,  offered  by  the  GDR  since 
the  late  1950 's.  Presumably  any  agreement  reached  prior 
to  1973  would  have  been  in  bilateral  negotiations,  where 
again  the  issue  of  formal  recognition  would  have  surfaced. 
The  most  popular  measure,  adamontly  pursued  by  Ulbricht, 
was  for  an  agreement  with  the  FRG  renouncing  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  In  this  the  Soviet  Union  strongly  con- 
curred. The  East  Germans  have  repeatedly  proposed  that 
both  Germanies  renounce  nuclear  weapons  and  have  offered 
the  idea  in  various  forums . Two  considerations  may  have 
been  at  work  here.  The  GDR  sincerely  fears  an  FRG  with 
nuclear  arms,  but  also  recognized  the  propaganda  value 
of  offering  peace  proposals  in  its  campaign  for  interna- 
tional recognition.  The  catalog  of  arms  proposals  mentioned 
thus  far  supports  East  Germany’s  national  interests  and 
also  is  compatible  with  the  Kremlin’s  policy  of  limiting 

the  West  German  military  threat.  In  multilateral  MBFR 
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negotiations,  however,  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union 
do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  those  of  the  GDR,  Reduc- 
tions in  the  NGA  will  reduce  the  Soviet  presence  in  the 
GDR  and  may  enhance  the  FRG's  military  advantage  over  the 
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GDR.  Nevertheless  , the  GDR  has  not  publically  demonstrated 
any  disharmony  with  the  objectives  or  proposals  of  the 
WTO  since  the  talks  in  Vienna  were  convened. 

IV.  TRENDS . 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  examine  current 
GDR-USSR  relations  ±r\  order  to  determine  political  and 
military  trends.  The  preceding  discussions  of  political 
and  military  relations  were  intended  to  put  current  opinions 
in  a comprehensible  context, 

A,  Political  Trends  - Western  Sources.  There  are 
few  specialists  in  the  field  of  Soviet  - East  German 
relations  and  even  fewer  acknowledged  experts . The 
following  is  a representative  sampling  of  current  opinion 
from  the  pick  of  the  experts. 

There  is  some  divergence  of  opinion  about  future 
directions , but  a general  consensus  that  the  complex  of 
agreements  reached  in  the  period  1970-73  (the  Bonn-Moscow 
and  Bonn -War saw  accords,  Four-Power  Agreement,  and  Fundamental 
Treaty)  marked  an  historical  turning  point  in  European 
affairs.  The  postwar  German  problem  has  been  the  single 
greatest  challenge  to  the  normalization  of  relations  in 
Central  Europe.  The  accords  which  were  reached  ushered 
in  a new  era. 

As  a result  of  the  diplomatic  breakthroughs  of  the 
early  seventies  the  status  of  the  GDR  as  international 
pariah  ended.  The  GDR  has  been  recognized  by  virtually 
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the  entire  international  community,  including  the  United 
States  in  Spetember  1974,  and  in  September  1973  both 
Germanies  were  admitted  to  the  United  Nations.  On 
1 August  1975  the  35  participants  to  CSCE  signed  the 
Helsinki  Agreement,  in  the  view  of  some  the  final  acceptance 
by  the  West  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  borders  of  Eastern 
Europe . 

In  Wolfgang  Klaiber's  opinioi?^  the  Soviet  Union's 
motives  in  seeking  the  West  German  treaties  were  to 
entice  the  FRG  from  NATO,  improve  trade  relations,  and 
validate  the  WWII  borders . Only  the  last  served  the 
interests  of  the  GDR,  and  Ulbricht  feared  that  the 
tradeoff  jeapordized  East  German  political  interests. 

In  removing  Ulbricht  as  an  impediment  to  negotiations  the 
Soviet  Union  sought  a replacement  who  would  satisfy  at 
least  three  requirements,  to  maintain  the  SED's  leading  role, 
to  support  Soviet  foreign  policy,  and  to  support  the  WTO 
and  COMECON.  Although  a hardliner  was  preferred,  liberali- 
zation within  the  required  constraints  was  acceptable. 
Liberalization  under  new  leadership  might,  however, 
court  trouble  from  certain  sectors  of  potential  dissidence 
within  East  German  society:  the  intelligentsia,  youth, 

trade  unions,  and  party  revisionists. 
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Melvin  Croan  details  the  nature  of  the  Ulbricht 
years  to  highlight  the  essential  dichotomy  in  East  Germany's 
conduct  of  affairs.  At  times  the  tactically  agile  Ulbricht 
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toed  the  Moscow  line  with  unswearing  fealty,  and  at  other 
times  he  was  unyielding  in  defense  of  East  German  vital 
interests.  This  split  increased  toward  the  end  of  his 
reign.  As  a Stalinist  dictator  his  rule  was  absolute, 
but  his  new  economic  system  yielded  an  "Economic  Miracle" 
which  produced  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  Com- 
munist world  and  an  industrial  power  among  the  top  ten 
in  the  world.  The  key  to  economic  success  was  rationaliza- 
tion and  modernization  by  a managerial  - technocratic 
elite  that  in  true  German  tradition  exercised  mobility 
and  flexibility  without  demanding  liberalization.  The 
society  remained  in  a cultural  straight  jacket,  with  no 
allowance  for  intellectual  heterodoxy.  (The  fates  of 
Stefan  Heym,  Robert  Havemann,  Wolf  Biermann,  and  Christa 
Wolf  bear  witness.)  Groan  sees  the  present  strategy  of 
the  GDR  under  Honecker  as  one  of  maintaining  the  dual 
track  inherited  from  Ulbricht.  Diplomatic  successes 
and  relative  stability  under  a heavy  influx  of  visitors 
from  West  Germany  have  heightened  East  German  confidence 
to  continue  contacts  with  the  West.  However,  Honecker 
does  not  have  the  political  strength  nor  the  desire  to  stray 
far  from  the  Soviet  fold,  and  in  that  sense  the  pursuit  of 
East  German  national  interests  has  faltered.  If  the  Soviets 
dictate  to  lessening  of  contacts  with  West  Germany,  Honecker 
will  comply. 
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8 1 

Henry  Krisch  perceptively  assesses  Erich  Honecker ' s 
foreign  policy  and  concludes  that  the  penetration  of  the 
GDR  by  Soviet  influence  has  gone  so  far  as  to  threaten 
the  national  sovereignty  of  the  GDR.  Honecker  himself  has 
encouraged  a special  brand  of  nationalism  which  makes  a 
distinction  between  German  "nationality"  tied  to  historical 
German  culture  and  a GDR  "nation"  which  owes  its  allegi- 
ance to  the  Socialist  Community,  or  the  USSR.  Honecker 
has  abandoned  Ulbricht ' s pretentions  of  offering  a developed 
German  socialist  model  for  the  bloc , a provocative  ef- 
fort in  the  Kremlin's  view,  and  has  coupled  servility 
to  the  Soviet  Union  with  an  attempt  at  demarcation  or 
decoupling  from  West  German  influence.  The  policy  of 
abgrenzung  is  Honecker 's  less  than  successful  method  of 
insulating  the  GDR  ideologically  from  the  effects  of 
closer  ties  with  the  FRG  and  includes  an  insistence  on 
the  unchallenged  finality  of  the  division  of  Germany. 

The  close  economic  ties  between  the  GDR  and  FRG  and  the 
massive  special  visit  programs  brought  about  by  the 
agreements  from  1971  to  1975  severely  limit  Honecker *s 
efforts.  In  1975  3.5  million  West  Germans  visited  the 

East,  while  600,000  mostly  elderly  and  retired  East 
Germans  went  West.  Honecker  is  still  dependent  on  the 
USSR  to  protect  the  GDR's  stability  and  legitimacy  while 
he  works  at  his  special  brand  of  nation  building.  The 
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Soviets,  however,  demonstrate  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
exploiting,  the  ODR  for  their  own  intore.st.s  Kconomical- 
ly  there  is  a close  interdependence.  For  example,  the 
Soviets  in  1974  took  31  percent  of  the  GDR's  exports  and 
the  GDR  took  23  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union's  exports. 

There  is  also  a thick  web  of  agreements  and  joint  industrial 
projects  between  the  two  countries  and  an  ever-increasing 
degree  of  political  ideological  cooperation  exhibited  in  GDR 
institutions,  legislation  and  political  practices,  all  pat- 
terned on  the  Soviet  model.  The  GDR  is  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  WTO  and  COMECON,  and  is  eagerly  pursuing  integration, 
and  even  assimulation , by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1974  a 
prominent  East  German  approvingly  remarked,  "there  is  no 
sector  of  work  or  of  daily  life  that  is  not  shaped  in 
part  by  the  fraternal  relations  to  the  Soviet  Union."  Krisch 
mentions  the  importance  of  the  NVA  to  the  GDR  as  one  of 
the  trappings  of  sovereignty  and  as  an  access  channel  to 
the  WTO,  and  stresses  its  absolute  subjugation  to  Soviet 
control.  There  are  problems  on  the  horizon  for  Honecker. 

He  has  effectively  entrenched  his  regime  at  the  expense  of 
his  opponents,  such  as  Willie  Stoph,  and  has  revised  the 
history  of  the  Ulbricht  era  in  good  communist  fashion, 
while  moderating  the  strict  controls  of  his  predecessor. 
Unfortunately  for  Honecker,  the  relaxation  and  an  economic 
downturn  occurred  together.  The  increase  in  raw  material 
and  fuel  prices  and  a growing  dollar  debt  against  Western 
accounts  have  impaired  living  standards,  and  the  proximity 
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to  the  glittering  West  German  economy  raises  fears  of 
domestic  turmoil.  Another  constant  source  of  vexation 
to  the  Honecker  regime  is  Berlin,  and  the  1971  Four -Power 
Agreement  is  a prime  example  of  Soviet  disdain  for  East 
German  sensitivities  when  larger  interests  are  at  stake. 

T^e  Soviets  insist  on  Four-Power  control  not  only  to  main- 
tain a lever  on  the  West  but  to  foreclose  on  the  possibility 
of  overly  warm  GDR-FRG  relations . The  GDR  has  overcome 
the  challenge  of  unification  with  the  signing  of  the 
final  act  in  Helsinki,  but  not  the  challenge  of  the  FRG 
occupying  half  of  East  Germany's  capital  city.  Several 
incidents  in  the  last  two  years  Indicate  that  Berlin  will 
continue  to  be  a source  of  tensions . Traffic  disruptions , 
violent  objections  to  the  establishment  of  FRG  environmental 
and  antitrust  offices  in  West  Berlin,  and  periodic  threats 
to  the  corridors  have  served  as  signals  for  shifts  in 
Soviet  foreign  policy  in  other  areas . The  GDR  acts  at 
Moscow's  bidding  in  Berlin,  in  the  long  run  to  the  benefit 
of  the  West,  since  the  Soviet  Union's  strategic  interests 
dictate  a more  moderate  tone.  In  any  case,  the  problem 

w 

has  not  been  solved  in  Berlin,  only  regulated. 
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John  M.  Starrels  describes  East  Germany's  foreign 
policy  as  a unique  combination  of  transnational  integration 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  expanded  western  and  third 
world  contacts.  On  questions  of  military  security  the  GDR 
is  extremely  conservative  and  sensitive  to  its  exposed 
position  as  the  jump  off  point  for  an  attack  or  as  the 
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target  for  an  invasion,  depending  on  the  scenario.  It  sup- 
ports CSCE,  MBFR  and  SALT,  but  in  terms  of  a Soviet  puppet. 
The  GDR  has  moved  to  establish  a regional  sphere  of  Influ- 
ence in  the  northern  tier,  but  under  Honecker,  in  an 
understated  way  that  does  not  threaten  Soviet  supremacy. 
Relations  with  Bonn  present  East  Germany  its  greatest 
challenge.  Between  1971  and  1976  approximately  15  million 
West  Germans  visited  the  East,  and  the  GDR  has  recently 
taken  various  administrative  steps  to  stem  the  flow  and 
reduce  personal  contacts.  However,  economically  the 
interchange  Increases  steadily,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  GDR's  special  EEC  status  which  supports  ten  percent 
of  East  Germany's  trade  portfolio.  Starrels  emphasizes 
the  threat  Berlin  presents  to  the  GDR’s  security,  but  only 
in  terms  of  an  infectious  political  virus.  The  GDR  is 
apparently  embarked  on  a new  strategy  of  peaceful  engage- 
ment with  the  West,  in  part  due  to  a new  regime  and  new  . 
®6lf  confidence,  but  also  because  of  Soviet  encouragement. 
Domestically  the  integration  with  the  Soviet  Union  moves 
ahead  rapidly,  while  the  SED  offers  up  an  image  of  state- 
hood which  is,  at  the  least,  confusing.  It  is  possible 
however,  that  despite  the  dominating  presence  of  the 
Soviets  and  alluring  proximity  of  the  West  Germans  the 
rather  passive  East  German  population  is  developing  a type 
of  national  pride.  The  startling  successes  in  interna- 
tional athletic  competition  may  reflect  this,  and  certainly 
nurture  it. 
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J.  F.  Brown  depicts  the  GDR  as  having  transi'- 
tioned  from  a weak  and  precarious  satellite  to  a stable, 
powerful  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ulbricht’s  assertive- 
ness in  defense  of  GDR  interests  was  only  tolerated  until 
it  conflicted  with  Soviet  interests  in  detente.  His  paranoia 
toward  Ostpolitik  resulted  in  his  removal  in  favor  of  a 
more  compliant  leadership.  Brown  envisions  a more  two- 
sided  exchange  in  effect  today  between  Pankow  and  Moscow 
and  points  out  that  East  Germany  is  the  Soviets’  greatest 
success  story.  It  has  a developed  economy  which  supports 
the  Soviet  Union,  occupies  a key  strategic  position,  and 
is  a barrier  to  Polish  ambitions.  However,  it  is  still 
without  a solid  national  basis  and  is  susceptible  to  cultural 
and  ideological  encroachment  from  the  FRG.  Ultimately, 
the  Soviet  Union  remains  the  arbiter  of  the  GDR's  fate. 

A series  of  reports®^  began  appearing  in  the  Western 
press  in  November  1976  which  indicates  that  the  potential 
unrest  predicted  by  Wolfgang  Klalber  and  Henry  Krisch  is 
now  a reality  in  the  GDR.  Dissident  intellectuals  are 
at  the  forefront  of  a wave  of  political  resistance  and 
protest  which  has  resulted  in  a sharp  crackdown  by  the 
government.  One  source  of  restiveness  is  the  government's 
resistance  to  the  flood  of  emigration  applications  brought 
on  by  publication  of  the  text  of  the  Helsinki  accords,  which 
East  Germany  signed.  The  SED  is  somewhat  perplexed  at 
the  reaction  of  its  affluent  and  usually  quiescent 
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population,  and  the  current  hardline  approach  may  be  as 
much  for  Moscow's  benefit  as  for  domestic  purposes.  Several 
popular  heroes  of  the  counter  elite  (Wolf  Biermann,  ex- 
pelled from  the  GDR,  Jordan  Fuchs  and  Robert  Havemann, 
both  recently  arrested)  have  been  focal  points  of  the 
unrest,  which  may  mean  the  current  of  resistance  does  not 
run  deep  into  the  mass  of  workers . Nevertheless , Honecker 
and  his  Soviet  masters  may  be  restudying  some  of  the  side 
effects  of  detente  in  the  GDR  in  light  of  recent  events . 

Two  examples  of  American  domestic  controversy  reveal 
the  problems  implicit  in  viewing  Communist  relations  through 
Western  eyes.  The  American  press  has  emphasized  the  human 
rights  aspects  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement  and  has  sharply 
attacked  the  so-called  "Sonnenfeldt  Doctrine"  for  the 
organic  congeniality  it  Imputes  to  Soviet  suzerainty  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Conversely,  the  Soviets  and  East  Germans 
have  heralded  the  Helsinki  accords  as  according  a final 
measure  of  legitimacy  to  the  division  of  Europe  and  are 
perplexed  that  anyone  would  question  Sonnefeldt’s  recogni- 
tion of  a defacto  condition.  In  fact,  the  East  German 
Government  is  suprised  that  its  own  people  view  the 
Helsinki  Agreement  as  they  do.  Neither  the  Soviets  nor 
the  East  Germans  anticipated  the  "divisive"  reaction  which 
has  occurred . 
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® ‘ Political  Trends _ - CoiBinun i s t Source s . 

The  Communist  press  does  not  point  out  problems 
between  the  Soviets  and  East  Germans  directly,  but  even 
alia  suggestions  of  disagreement  are  lacking  from 
recent  pronouncements . 

In  the  summer  of  1974  a series  of  articles  appeared 
in  Pravda  and  Izvestia  attacking  FRG  provocations  in  West 
Berlin  and  taking  the  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  con- 
sonance of  views  between  the  GDR  and  USSR  with  respect 
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to  Berlin.  The  Soviets  attacked  the  idea  that  previous 
agreements  justified  FRG  political  activities  in  Berlin 
and  accused  West  Germany  of  reviving  the  cold  war. 

A key  address  by  Leonid  Brezhnev®^  at  the  GDR's 
25th  Anniversary  celebtation  in  Berlin  made  the  usual  point 
but  at  length  and  with  great  force.  The  GDR  and  USSR  have 
forged  a fraternal  alliance  and  the  GDR  recognized  the 
importance  of  sustaining  this  alliance  by  following  the 
Soviet  lead.  The  SED  rescued  East  Germany  from  the  monstrous 
evil  of  German  imperialism  and  fascism  and  now  promotes 
socialist  peace  in  central  Europe.  Economic  and  political 
ties  have  cemented  solidarity  and  sealed  the  bonds  which 
unite  the  GDR  and  USSR.  The  GDR  must  never  lose  sight  of 
who  her  true  friends  are.  Honecker  responded  in  kind  and 
professed  a readiness  to  draw  ever  closer  in  every  way  to 
political  unity  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  distinction 
drawn  by  Honecker  between  historical  Germans  and  socialism’s 
new  German  man  accords  more  with  ideology  than  experience. 
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On  7 October  1975  the  GDR  and  USSR  signed  a treaty 

of  friendship,  cooperat:ion , and  mutial  aid.  The  negotia- 
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tions  were  reported  at  length  in  the  Soviet  press. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  open-ended  commitment  of  the 

GDT  to  support  the  USSR  militarily,  and  there  were  the 

usual  reference.^  to  solidarity. 

On  18  May  1976  lilrich  Honecker  addressed  the  ninth 

Party  Congress  of  the  SED  and  made  two  main  points:  that 

the  German  problem  was  settled  (a  point  with  which  the  FRG 

quickly  took  issue) , and  that  the  "indestructible  alliance" 

with  the  Soviet  Union  insured  absolute  faithfulness  to 
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the  Soviet  line.  M.A.  Suslov  also  addressed  the  Congress. 

Brezhnev's  absence  can  be  attributed  to  concern  for  his 

health,  rather  than  a snub  of  his  most  devoted  ally.  Suslov 

praised  the  new  German  man,  who  has  rejected  his  heritage 

of  fascism  and  imperialism.  The  paean  to  the  Socialist 

superman  rang  rather  hollow  in  Berlin. 

A survey  of  recent  articles  in  International  Affairs 

a Soviet  Journal  prepared  for  foreign  consumption,  reveals 

quite  clearly  the  current  propaganda  line  as  regards  the 
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GDR.  A lengthy  article  by  Hermann  Axen  of  the  SED  polit- 
buro  proceeds  ad  nauseum  to  detail  the  great  debt  the  GDR 
owes  to  the  USSR  for  its  birth  and  development  and  to  en- 
courage an  ever  closer  cohesion  and  integration  within  the 

Socialist  Community.  A Soviet  review  of  an  East  German  book 
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on  international  relations  praises  the  authors*  heavy 
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umphasis  on  Socialist  intoj'ra  t i (m  and  a coordinated  Socialist 
foreign  policy.  Going  beyond  the  unity  and  cohesion  litany, 
the  book  outlines  the  GDR ' s growing  interaction  with  the 
West  and  the  third  world,  a reflection  of  increased  East 
German  confidence.  Another  book  review,  of  the  second  book 
In  a jointly  published  series  on  USSR-GDR  relations , 
offers  a solid  documentary  of  events  in  the  early  years 
of  the  GDR,  from  a Communist  viewpoint.  The  USSR  is  ac- 
corded a primary  role  as  benevolent  protector  of  its  recent 
adversary.  In  another  article  the  Soviets  use  the  oc- 
casion of  the  1975  USSR-GDR  treaty  to  highlight  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  GDR  under  the  tutelage  of  its  Soviet  mentor. 

The  GDR  is  described  as,  "a  reliable  outpost  of  peace  and 
Socialism  in  Central  Europe . " 


Oscar  Fischer  of  the  SED  Central  Committee  provided 
a lengthy  piece^^  on  the  development  of  the  GDR  and  the 
debt  owed  to  the  USSR  for  the  GDR's  success.  Nothing  new 
is  added  to  the  neverending  praise  of  Socialist  brotherhood 
and  USSR-GDR  fraternity.  A third  Soviet  Book  Review, 
this  time  of  a history  of  the  GDR  which  was  written  by  the 
Soviets,  makes  clear  whom  the  Soviets  think  is  responsible 
for  erecting  a Socialist  showcase  on  the  ashes  of  Nazi ism. 

In  a far-ranging  analysis  of  CSCE®^  the  Soviets  point  out 
the  finality  of  European  borders,  something  they  are  prone 
to  do,  and  emphasize  the  forceful  way  they  intend  to  insure 
peace  in  Central  Europe  also  something  they  are  prone  to  do. 
A.  Ivanov  provides  a comprehensive  analysis  of  GDR 
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development,  primarily  economic  development,  in  comment- 
• 9 7 

mg  on  the  SED's  9th  Congress.  It  is  a very  laudatory 
appraisal  of  the  GDR  which  gives  ample  space  to  the  Soviet 
contribution,  but  focuses  on  facts  and  figures  in  outlin- 
ing the  Republic's  accomplishments.  Two  articles  which 

appeared  recently  also  provide  facts  and  figures  on  GDR 
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and  COMECON  economic  achievements . In  contrast  to 
the  GDR's  lead  in  industrial  production  among  East  European 
satellites,  the  East  Germans  are  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
pack  in  the  production  of  consumer  goods , 

Mention  should  be  made  of  a recent  pattern  disclosed 
by  press  announcements  of  meetings  between  Honecker  and 
Brezhnev.  Since  1974  they  have  met  regularly  in  the 
Spring  and  the  Fall  every  year,  except  for  the  Spring  of 
1976,  when  Suslov  represented  Brezhnev  at  the  9th  Party 
Congress.  Although  a minor  point,  it  is  an  indicator  of 
the  regularity  with  which  Honecker  receives  guidance  from 
the  Kremlin. 

C.  Discussion  of  Political  Trends. 

Soviet  sources  have , in  the  last  two  years , 
underlined  three  areas  in  their  treatment  of  the  GDR:  the 
noteworthy  economic  achievements  of  the  East  Germans , the 
growing  brotherhood  of  the  two  nations  and  their  armed 
forces , and  the  abuses  of  the  provisions  of  the  Four-Power 
Agreement  by  the  FRG.*  The  East  German  press  has  closely 
followed  the  Soviet  lead.  Western  analysts  have  highlighted 
the  undying  fealty  paid  by  Honecker  to  Moscow  and  the  advent 
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of  Pankow's  West  Politik,  in  concert  with  Soviet  detente 
initiatives.  The  bizarre  spectacle  of  fSrich  Honecker  court- 
ing Soviet  as simulation  and  East  German  nationalism  simul- 
taneously is  of  some  fascination  to  observers.  In  fact, 
Honecker  is  given  too  little  credit  in  comparison  with 
Walter  Ulbricht.  His  tactics  are  at  variance,  but  his 
goals  are  the  same,  a powerful,  sovereign  East  Germany  pro- 
tected by  big  brother  to  the  east.  Transnationalism  is 
not  a likely  result  of  GDR-USSR  integration,  although  the 
Soviet  Union  has  shown  a remarkable  facility  at  incorporat- 
ing disparate  regions  into  its  orbit . The  lack  of  contiguous 
borders  is  a fact  not  lost  on  Honecker.  The  Soviet -East 
German  relationship  is  driven  by  a matrix  of  conflicting 
forces.  The  dominant  factor  was,  and  remains,  Soviet  Power 
and  Soviet  national  interests  as  perceived  by  the  Kremlin 
and  supported  by  projections  of  its  power • Specifically 
the  Kremlin  insists  on  internal  stability  under  Communist 
Party  direction,  and  support  for  Soviet  policy  within  East 
Europe  and  toward  the  West.  The  East  German  leadership 
shares  Moscow's  goal  of  domestic  tranquility  under  SEU 
domination  but  feels  threatened  by  the  allure  and  economic 
power  of  the  Federal  Republic,  particularly  in  Berlin.  Great 
advances  have  been  made  diplomatically  since  1971,  but  con- 
comitant with  recognition  has  come  the  increased  penetration 
of  Western  influence.  Honecker 's  strategy  reflects  an  ir- 
reconciliable  schizophrenia.  He  is  pressing  for  integration 
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and  imitation  of  the  Soviet  model , exhorting  the  East 
German  nation  to  a measure  of  national  pride,  and  moving 
our  of  necessity  to  expand  GDR  ties  with  the  West.  The 
necessity  arises  from  trends  in  COMECON  under  Soviet  impetus 
and  from  a recognition  of  East  German  economic  interests. 

The  bottom  line  is  domestic  reliability,  a point  under- 
scored by  Soviet  sensitivities  in  Berlin.  To  date  the 
trends  are  for  a harder  domestic  line  by  Honecker  and  con- 
tinued wooing  of  Soviet  support  to  guarantee  stability 
while  continuing  economic  initiatives  with  the  West  It 
seems  likely  that  the  Soviets  will  sacrifice  Basket  Three 
of  Helsinki  in  the  process.  Nothing  so  far  suggests 
that  Moscow  questions  Honecker 's  ability  or  willingness 
to  walk  the  tightrope  in  meeting  Soviet  demands 

D.  Military  Trends  - Western  Sources. 

Western  sources  have  already  been  cited  extensive- 
ly in  Section  III,  above.  Some  recent  cotranentary  should 
be  added,  however.  There  is  virtual  unanimity  among  serious 
observers  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  now  possesses  a quantitative 
edge  over  NATO  in  the  Central  Region  in  every  category 
except  nuclear  warheads,  With  minor  variations  most  studies 
agree  that  the  WTO  has  a dominant  lead  in  combat  power.  The 
current  debate  centers  on  how  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  allies 
might  employ  that  power. 

Current  Western  references  for  assessing  Warsaw  Pact 
combat  power  in  central  Europe,  and  East-German/GSFG  capa- 
bilities in  the  GDR  include  the  following; 
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1.  George  S.  brown,  US  Military  Posture  for  FY  1976 
(Washington  DC:  USGPO,  1975); 

2.  James  R,  Schlesinger,  Defense  Posture  Statement 
(Washington  DC:  USGPO,  1976); 

3.  John  M,  Collins  and  John  Steven  Chwat , The  U.S./ 
Soviet  Military  Balance  (Washington  DC:  USGPO,  1976)  ; 

^ • Air  Force  Magazine,  The  Military  Balance  1976/77 , 
December  76; 

5.  Air  Force  Magazine,  Soviet  Aerospace  Almanac  1977; 
March  7 7 ; 

6.  The  Military  Balance  1976-77  (London:  IISS,  1976); 

7.  Robert  Lucas  Fischer,  Defending  the  Central  Front : 
The  Balance  of  Forces  (London:  IISS,  1976); 

8.  "The  Security  of  the  FRG  and  the  Development  of 
the  Federal  Armed  Forces , " White  Paper  1975/1976  (Bonn , 
Germany:  Press  and  Information  Office,  20  Jan  76);  and  two 
recent  studies,  one  by  LTG  James  Hollingsworth,  and  another 
done  by  U.S.  Senators  Nunn  and  Bartlett  for  the  US  Congress. 
Both  of  the  latter  are  controversial  and  both  attack  NATO's 
unpreparedness  for  the  Warsaw  Pact  threat. The  studies 
listed  supra  discuss  both  nuclear  and  conventional  capabili- 
ties with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis.  The  most  impressive 
imbalances  noted  by  analysts  are  in  conventional  capabili- 
ties. John  Erickson  has  written  two  articles  recently^^® 
which  reinforce  the  alarming  testimony  concerning  the  growth 
of  Soviet  combat  strength  in  Central  Europe. 
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An  article  on  Soviet  compliance  with  Basket  One 
of  the  Helsinki  Af'reement  points  out  that  the  so- 

called  "Military  Detente"  pursued  by  the  Kremlin  is 
reflected  in  ( unen thus ias tic)  compliance  by  the  WTO 
with  military  exercise  notification  procedures,  A 
great  amount  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  replacements 
for  General  Shtemenko , WTO  chief  of  staff  until  his 
death  on  23  April  1976,  and  for  Marshal  Yakubovsky, 
Commander- in-Chief  of  the  WTO  until  his  death  on  30  Nov  76. 
The  selection  of  the  very  competent  Colonel  General  Gribkov 
and  the  brilliant  and  politically  savvy  General  Kulikov 
for  the  respective  posts  indicates  a continuing  high 

the  WTO.  The  six  month  delay  in  appoint- 

ing Gribkov  led  to  speculation  that  some  pact  members 
again  questioned  the  tradition  of  exclusively  Soviet 
appointments  to  high  pact  positions.  An  article  on  standi- 
zation  in  the  WTO  makes  the  politically  salient  point 
that  the  GDR  is  only  allowed  to  produce  small  arms  and 
that  its  great  potential  as  an  arms  producer  is  intentional- 
ly not  exploited.  The  same  author  in  another  article, 
attempts  to  distinguish  the  roles  originally  intended 
for  the  GSFG:  12-14  divisions  for  combat  and  3-5  divisions 
for  internal  GDR  security,  but  this  is  a questionable 
hypothesis.  He  concludes  that  the  present  Soviet  forces 
in  the  GDR  possess  far  more  striking  power  than  the 
earlier  versions  of  the  same  divisions  and  thereby  provide 
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the  Soviets  with  an  overpowerinj;  offensive  punch 
Awareness  of  NATO's  declining  credibility  has  elicited 
a spate  of  articles  on  NATO’s  mistaken  perceptions  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  One  by  John  H.  Morse  is  representative , 
He  takes  NATO  to  task  for  ignoring  the  no-warning  attack 


and  nuclear  attack  scenarios.  It  is  apparently  the  case 
that  discussions  of  no-warning  attacks  are  avoided  for 
troop  morale  purposes,  and  of  nuclear  exchanges  in  defer- 
ence to  West  German  sensitivities.  It  should  be  noted 
that  although  East  Germany  habitually  decries  NATO's 
capability  to  inflict  nuclear  devastation  on  both  Germanics, 
no  mention  is  ever  made  of  the  build  up  of  Soviet  theater 
nuclear  weapons,  nor  of  their  provocative  nature.  Western 
analyses  of  Soviet  theater  doctrine  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Only  recently  have  scholars  paid  much  attention 
to  the  subject.  Harriet  Scott’s  annotations  of  Sokolovsky’s 

— Strategy , 3rd  Edition,  Adelphi  Papers  Number  89 
105 

and  109,  Joseph  D.  Douglass's  The  Soviet  Theater  Nuclear 
Offensive . and  the  US  Air  Force's  translation  of  the 
Soviet  Military  Thought  Series  are  the  best  sources  on 
current  doctrine.  All  reflect  a Soviet  emphasis  on  sur- 


prise attack  and  nuclear  employment  in  central  Europe. 

Mention  might  also  be  made  of  Leon  Goure’s  The  Role  of 
Nuclear  Forces  in  Current  Soviet  Strategy  and  John  Erickson’s 
Soviet  Military  Power. 


A scan  of  Western  press  stories  on  the  GSFG  and  NVA 
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over  the  last  twenty  years  reveals  some  interesting  trends. 
The  initial  years  of  the  GSFG  were  marked  by  an  emphasis 
in  the  Western  press  on  the  importance  of  Soviet  troops 
to  East  German  stability,  and  on  the  imperial  domination 
of  the  German  scene  by  the  Soviet  military.  An  article  in 
1965  said  that  Soviet  soldiers  are  forbidden  to  mix  with 
the  population  and  would  be  punished  if  they  did . 

A series  of  reports  of  impending  Soviet  troop  withdrawals 
appeared  in  the  mid-sixties  and  included  testimony  on 
Ulbricht's  strenuous  objections  to  any  reduction.  By 
the  1970's  press  coverage  in  the  West  had  switched  emphasis 
completely  to  pointing  out  the  close  brotherhood  of  the 
GSFG  and  NVA  forces  and  the  growing  power  of  both  armies. 

In  1976  the  East  German  Deputy  Defense  Minister  was  quoted 
as  saying,  "There  is  not  a single  land  unit  of  the  national 
people's  army  that  does  not  have  close  contact  with  the 
corresponding  unit  of  Soviet  forces  in  Germany,"^®® 

Reporting  on  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  undergone  an 
evolution  in  only  three  years.  In  1974  an  analyst  observed 
that  although  the  WTO  was  founded  to  check  West  German 
revanchism,  "Today,  however,  Bonn  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  a potential  enemy,"  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  only  an 
extension  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. By  1976  the 
headlines  threatened  devastation  at  the  hands  of  an  offensive 
minded  WTO,  ready  to  attack  at  any  moment  and,  "Within  48 
hours  of  the  start  of  the  attack , the  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
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would  have  crossed  the  Rhine . "^^^Another  article  quoted 
Shtemenko  as  claiming  the  prime  purpose  of  the  WTO  was 
to  supress  counterrevolution  in  Communist  countries,  a 
confusing  and  inconsistent  remark.  An  East  European  was 
quoted  at  the  Communist  Party  Conference  in  Berlin  in 
July  1976  as  follows,  "The  enthusiasm  of  these  speeches 
regarding  Moscow's  leadership  was  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  number  of  Soviet  troops  stationed  on  the  soil  of 
each  speaker, a remark  more  cynical  than  accurate. 

The  WTO  summit  meeting  in  Bucharest  in  November  1976  re- 
ceived a great  deal  of  press  coverage.  It  was  to  be  a 
test  of  Moscow's  ability  to  keep  an  increasingly  independ- 
ent membership  in  line  in  preparation  for  the  Belgrade 
CSCE  Conference  in  June  1977.  The  meeting  was  a quali- 
fied success  for  Brezhnev,  The  summit  coBonunique  calls 
for  nuclear  disarmament  and  military  detente , and  makes 
several  specific  proposals  for  MBFR.  These  Include  a 
total  ban  on  nuclear  testing,  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  from  the  territories  of  other  states , and  the  simulta- 
neous dissolution  of  NATO  and  the  WTO.  Two  new  proposals 
call  for  a mutual  pledge  of  no  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  a ban  on  expansion  of  either  defense  alliance, 
a ploy  aimed  at  preventing  Spain's  admission  to  NATO.  The 
communique  urges  expansion  of  "Basket  Two"  cooperation, 
indirectly  attacks  U.S.  emphasis  on  "Basket  Three"  of 
the  Helsinki  accords,  and  then  moves  on  to  encourage  intra- 
alliance WTO  cooperation.  The  PCC  established  two  new  WTO 
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organs,  a committee  of  foreign  ministers  and  a united 
secretariat,  to  improve  the  mechanism  of  Pact  coopera- 
tion, This  is  apparently  another  effort  by  the  Soviets 
to  enhance  at  least  the  illusion  of  satellite  participa- 
tion, and  also  to  advance  East  European  integration.  Overall 
the  conference  had  a tone  more  political  than  military, 
which  is  a continuing  trend.  The  upsurge  of  demands  among 
East  European  populations,  as  for  example  in  the  GDR, 
for  compliance  with  the  humanitarian  elements  of  the  Helsinki 
Agreement,  will  test  the  Kremlin's  resolve  to  maintain 
a cooperative  facade. 

A final  comment  on  the  Western  press  concerns  coverage 
of  the  East  German  military.  In  February  1977  the  Americans 
and  British  reported  extensively  on  an  East  German  mobiliza- 
tion, ostensibly  triggered  by  widespread  unrest  among  the 
112 

population.  The  West  German  press  reported  the  same 

mobilization  as  a routine  exercise,  and  it  was  correct, 

The  discrepancy  points  up  a consistent  inability  of  the 
American  press,  in  particular,  to  properly  assess  events  in 
East  Germany.  News  stories  about  East  Germany  have  fre- 
quently been  distorted  by  wishful  thinking  and  lack  of 
comprehension  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  whereas 
the  West  Germans  seem  finely  tuned  to  realities  across 
the  border.  In  this  regard  the  West  Germans  offer  some 
revealing  data.  In  their  opinion  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
when  called  upon,  the  NVA  will  fight  against  the  GDR, 
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Secondly,  the  E^st  German  Army  has  been  in  a redeploy- 
ment process  from  East  to  West  for  the  last  two  years  in 
order  to  adopt  a better  offensive  posture  toward  the 
West.  And  finally,  although  the  NVA  and  GSFG  do  not  like 
each  other,  they  have  great  confidence  in  each  other's 
military  abilities . 

E . Military  Trends  - Communist  Sources , 

The  twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
engendered  several  commemorative  volumes  from  the  Moscow 
presses.  The  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  published  a collec- 
tion of  documents  and  materials  covering  the  formal 
activities  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  from  1955-1975^^^  which 
is  useful  as  reference  material,  but  not  very  representa- 
tive of  political  realities.  The  declarations  and  com- 
muniques are  drawn  mostly  from  the  open  Soviet  press.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  a sequential  listing  of  pronouncements 
covering  twenty  years  is  to  point  up  how  modestly  actual 
events  have  influenced  Warsaw  Pact  propaganda.  Three  books, 
published  about  the  same  time,  provide  detailed  coverage 
of  the  history  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  member  armies,  with 
the  exception  of  Soviet  forces , They  also  describe  the 
East  European  armed  forces  today.  Origin  of  the  Peoples' 
Armies  of  Member -Countries  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  a 
chapter  devoted  to  a detailed  explanation  of  the  creation 
of  the  NVA.  It  lays  great  stress  on  the  Socialist  orienta- 
tion of  the  training  and  Indoctrination  of  the  East 
Geramn  armed  forces  and  their  close  brotherhood  with 
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Soviet  Forces.  A second  volume, issued  by  the  Defense 
Ministry,  repeats  the  theme  with  even  greater  intensity, 
potraying  the  friendship  and  brotherhood  of  Soviet  and 
East  German  military  as  indivisible.  The  most  informative 
and  detailed  book  on  the  Warsaw  Pact  which  the  Russians 
have  published  recently  is  Battle  Alliance  of  Fraternal 
Peoples  and  Armies . The  authors  display  considerable 
ingenuity  in  substantiating  the  antifascist  nature  and 
heritage  of  the  GDR  armed  forces.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  total  control  of  the  army  by  the  Party.  At  Battle 
Station . a book  dedicated  to  the  GSFG,  also  puts 

noticeable  stress  on  the  close  working  relationship  between 
the  Soviet  and  East  German  armies  and  the  absolute  socialist 
reliability  of  the  GSFG's  German  brothers -in-arms . One 
final  book  will  be  mentioned,  a tome  on  European  security 
and  cooperation  published  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry 
after  the  convening  of  CSCE.  One  of  its  central  themes 
concerns  the  rejection  of  the  Western  concept  of  "Balance 
of  Power"  in  Europe  in  favor  of  "Peaceful  Coexistence." 

In  Marxian  terms  this  amounts  to  acquiescence  in  Soviet 
extensions  of  power  and  influence  short  of  war,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  status  quo  in  East  Europe.  In  regard  to 
military  doctrine  and  strategy  in  Europe,  the  Western 
sources  cited  earlier  draw,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
recent  Soviet  texts  on  the  subject  by  Sokolovsky,  Sidorenko, 
Savkin,  and  Grechko, 


and  the  material  will  not  be 


rehashed  here.  Critics  sometimes  question  the  validity 
of  using  open  sources  to  assess  Soviet  doctrine  and  strategy. 
The  best  counter  argument  is  the  fact  of  the  armies  in 
the  field,  their  weapons,  equipment  and  training,  and 
the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Government,  which  have  adhered 

quite  closely  to  the  doctrine  and  strateey  in  the  basic 
texts . 

A selection  of  recent  articles  in  Konimunist  Vooruzhenvkh 
Sil  on  the  NVA  and  GSFG  gives  a flavor  to  Soviet  and  East 
German  military  opinion  about  military  affairs  in  East 
Germany.  An  article  by  a senior  East  German  political 
officer  describes  the  goals  of  Socialist  competition  in 
the  army  --  ideological  indoctrination,  military  skill, 

discipline,  and  encouragement  toward,  sports  and  culture, 

. 122 
Pride  of  place  goes  to  political  reliability.  An 

excellent  rendition  of  the  standard  line  is  provided  by 

a Soviet  Colonel  describing  socialist  internationalism 

123 

as  practiced  by  the  East  Germans.  Honecker's  convoluted 

nationalism,  which  mixes  historical  German/  antifascism 
and  socialist  internationalism,  is  outlined,  and  interna- 
tionalism is  made  identical  with  Soviet  brotherhood.  The 
main  objective  of  the  NVA,  according  to  Defense  Minister 
Hoffman,  is  to  become  as  one  with  the  GSFG,  eternal  friends 
and  brothers -in-arms , tied  one  to  the  other  by  common 
goals,  a common  class,  and  a common  ideology.  Integration 
with  the  Soviets  in  the  military  sector  is  to  be  extended 
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to  all  sectors,  and  to  both  socialist  alliances,  the 
WTO  and  COMECON.  A series  of  articles  by  Admiral  Ferner, 
Deputy  Defense  Minister  and  Commander  of  the  main  Political 
Directorate  of  the  NVA,  offers  additional  insights  to 
East  German  political  military  thought. On  the 
occasion  of  the  NVA's  eighteenth  anniversary  Admiral  Ferner 
depicts  NATO  as  a threat  to  Socialism  and  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  as  brother  soldiers  to  the  NVA,  ever  ready  to 
defend  against  the  threat.  The  brotherhood  of  the  two 
armies  is  the  guiding  principle  of  the  SED's  military  policy. 
To  commemorate  the  thirtieth  birthday  of  the  defeat  of 
Hitler  Ferner  recounts  the  glorious  achievements  of  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  in  liberating  East  Germany,  and  tasks 
the  NVA  to  draw  ever  closer  to  its  saviors.  The  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  NVA  is  marked  by  Ferner  with  lavish 
praise  for  the  great  progress  made  in  two  decades  of 
building  a Socialist  army.  The  East  German  armed  forces 
are  communist  and  from  the  working  classes  in  overwhelming 
numbers.  He  notes  the  new  GDR-USSR  Pact  as  a signal  of 
ever  closer  ties  between  the  two  countries.  Some  short 
clippings  from  the  Military  News  section  bell  us  a bit 
about  the  GSFG.  There  are  special  "brotherhood  rooms" 

set  aside  in  officers'  clubs  and  other  places  throughout 
both  the  GSFG  and  NVA  for  Soviets  and  East  Germans  to 
meet  and  fraternize.  The  Soviets  and  East  Germans  pro- 
duced a formal  plan  in  1974  for  the  increased  integration 
and  cooperatioi'  of  the  NVA  and  GSFG  at  all  levels.  The 
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officers  of  the  NVA  and  GSFG  hold  joint  political 
indoctrination  seminars  on  a regular  basis,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  respective  national  programs  of  indoctrina- 
tion. 

The  Soviet  Military  Herald  also  carries  relevant 

articles  on  military  affairs  in  the  GDR.  The  East  Germany 

military  attache  wrote  a brief  piece  lauding  the  close 

and  constant  friendship  of  the  NVA  and  Soviet  forces  on 

1 2ft 

the  eighteenth  anniversary  of  the  East  German  army. 

An  interview  with  the  commander  of  the  East  German  rocket 
forces  elicits  both  military  and  political  responses,  a 
rarity.  The  general  considers  the  tactical  task  primary 
and  recognizes  the  decisive  role  played  by  GSFG  in  help- 
ing his  forces  accomplish  their  missions.  The  ties  with 
GSFG  are  fundamental  and  complete,  but  apparently  contacts 
with  other  military  forces  in  the  WTO  are  rare.^^^  Marshal 
Yakobovsky's  article  on  the  occasion  of  the  Warsaw  Pact's 
twentieth  anniversary  traces  the  development  of  the  Pact 
from  the  close  comradeship  and  common  hatred  of  Nazis 
experienced  by  East  Europeans  during  WWII.  Here  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  East  Germans,  In  the  present  day  the 
Pact  has  achieved  new  levels  of  effectiveness  and  close 
cooperation,  with  all  members  sharing  equal  responsibility. 
He  describes  the  organization,  mentions  the  major  combined 
exercises,  and  details  some  examples  of  improved  fighting 
capabilities.  For  example,  the  NVA's  motor  rifle  regiments 

have  40%  more  firepower  than  seventeen  years  ago.  The 
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levels  of  education  and  Party  membership  are  also  up 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  Pact  armies,  brothers-in-class , 
brothers -in-arms . General  Ivanovsky  gives  an  interest- 

ing and  detailed  history  of  the  GSFG  since  the  defeat 
of  fascist  Germany,  citing  the  usual  facts  and  figures 
to  herald  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  force  he 
commands.  His  catalog  of  previous  commanders,  with  ac- 
companying pictures,  seems  contrived  to  elicit  some 
immodest  comparisons.  Admiral  Ferner  appears  again, 

with  an  article  similar  to  those  he  wrote  for  KVS._  By 
his  testimony  brotherhood  and  solidarity  between  the  GDR 
and  the  GSFG--and  even  with  the  Baltic  fleet — have  achieved 
new  heights  in  1976  due  to  shared  goals,  a common  purpose, 

and  relentless  indoctrination.  Ferner  leaves  little  to 
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the  Imagination.  A final  article  by  Colonel -General 
Kessler,  Deputy  Defense  Minister  of  the  GDR,  strikes 
the  same  cords , but  with  more  finesse . He  quotes  Honecker 
and  Brezhnev,  is  appropriately  appreciative  for  Soviet 
largesse,  and  cites  the  symbiotic  relationship  of  GSFG 
with  the  NVA.  Brothers -in -arms  they  prepare  with  single- 
minded  determination  for  the"Triumph  of  Peace  and  Socialism. 

^he  Warsaw  Pact  summit  meeting  in  Bucharest  25-26 
November  76  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Kremlin 
watchers  to  measure  the  pulse  of  the  alliance  via  the 
Communist  press.  On  the  surface  all  seemed  well.  Brezhnev 
had  fared  well  at  shoring  up  the  apparent  weaknesses  in 
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the  structure.  However,  problems  with  the  recalcitrant 
Romanians  and  serious  and  persistent  economic  problems 
in  the  East  Bloc  remain  to  be  dealt  with.  One  consistently 
bright  spot  for  the  Kremlin  shone  throughout.  The  most 
devoted  and  powerful  Soviet  ally  in  the  alliance,  if 
the  signs  and  signals  do  not  deceive,  is  the  German 
Democratic  Republic. 

Discussion  of  Military  Trends,  and  S^^mmary. 

Some  sense  can  be  made  from  the  bits  and  pieces 
which  a survey  of  current  commentary  unearths  by  retain- 
ing an  historical  perspective.  Soviet  foreign  relations 
constitute  a study  in  self  interest,  and  Soviet  military 
policy  in  the  GDR  has,  since  its  inception,  been  set  in  a 
political  context,  so  the  tendency,  to  this  point,  to 
separate  the  political  and  military  has  produced  a some- 
what artificial  dichotomy.  A similar  tendency  at  separation 
in  most  source  material  relating  to  Soviet  military  and 
political  relations  with  the  GDR  encourages  such  an 
approach.  Actually  the  Communists  are  less  naive  than 
Westerners  in  this  regard.  Woven  into  the  ritualistic 
obeisa  ice  to  Marxism-Leninism  which  pervades  Soviet  and 
East  German  commentary  is  a clear-eyed  understanding  of 
political  goals  and  military  methods.  The  concluding 
discussion  attempts  to  synthesize  the  political  and 
military  arguments  drawn  thus  far. 
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Two  facts  stand  out  from  a review  of  current  sources . 
The  combat  strengths  of  the  WTO,  GSFG  and  NVA  have  taken 
a quantum  jump  in  less  than  ten  years  in  comparison  with 
NATO  with  no  appreciable  increase  in  manpower,  and  the 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  the  NVA  with  the  GSFG 
have  also  reached  new  heights . These  new  realities 
have  threatened  the  NATO  posture  in  the  central  region, 
bolstered  Soviet  and  East  German  confidence  and  prestige, 
and  provided  new  flexibility  to  Soviet  doctrine  and  strategy 
in  Europe.  The  doctrine  of  an  explosive  breakthrough 
with  massive  firepower  and  a deep  mobile  exploitation 
remains  unchanged.  The  build  up  of  both  conventional 
and  nuclear  might  provides  a dual  combat  option  and 
also  leaves  room  for  negotiated  symmetrical  reductions 
which  retain  the  Soviet  advantage. 

The  GDR  is  pursuing  military  and  economic  policies 
completely  in  line  with  Soviet  desires  and  has  become  a 
vital  ally  as  a result.  East  Germany  has  always  been 
considered  important  terrain  politically  and  strategical- 
ly, but  the  GDR  has  not  always  been  important  to  the 
Soviets  as  a separate  powerful  state.  East  Germany's  new 
found  legitimacy,  close  integration  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  developing  capacity  to  deal  with  the  FRG  have  reduced 
the  importance  of  the  huge  GSFG  presence.  This  fact  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  changed  military  equation  vis-a-vis 
NATO  forces  in  West  Germany  increases  the  likelihood  of 
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movement  at  the  MBFR  negotiations.  There  are  some  imponder- 
ables, which  were  mentioned  earlier.  To  what  degree  is 
the  present  force  structure  a result  of  inertia  on  the 
part  of  a conservative  military  leadership,  and  how  far 
will  that  leadership  bend?  The  assessment  of  Soviet 

military  influence  on  the  political  leadership  involves 
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an  Inexact  science.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say, 
however,  that  the  politicians  could  prevail  upon  the 
Generals  if  the  military  asymmetries  are  retained  in 
an  agreement  to  reduce  forces.  A second  grey  area  con- 
cerns the  degree  of  success  of  the  SED's  program  of  natlional- 
ism  and  the  potential  for  unrest  within  a traditionally 
dormant  and  passive  East  German  population.  Honecher's 
success  here  will  probably  depend  on  the  economy,  a sector 
where  the  Soviets  can  help  by  controlling  the  escalation 
of  raw  material  prices.  And  finally,  the  effects  of 
racism  on  decisions  of  the  Soviet  leadership  cannot  be 
measured.  The  intense  and  pervasive  thirty-year  propaganda 
campaign  against  Naziism  makes  a distinction  between  old 
German  Nazis  and  new  German  Socialists  which  is  often 
lost  on  the  public,  and  might  also  mean  little  to  the 
Soviet  gerontocracy  which  fought  the  war.  Much  of  the 
Russian  population  probably  likes  the  American  enemy  more 
than  its  East  German  ally.  But  since  the  Kremlin  leaders 

have  never  appeared  particularly  sentimental  on  questions 
of  national  interest,  feelings  of  enmity  toward  former 
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enemies  are  probably  successfully  sublimated. 

The  WTO  has  developed  into  an  important  mechanism 
for  the  Soviets  to  implement  policy  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  although  it  is  presented  as  a temporary  alliance 
which  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  negotiate  away,  all 
indicators  point  the  other  way. 

An  area  of  speculation  is  the  extent  to  which  Honecker 
might  influence  a Soviet  decision  to  negotiate  a reduction 
of  forces  in  the  GDR.  It  should  first  be  pointed  out 
that  since  the  military  forces  in  the  GDR  are  very 
evidently  of  political  importance  to  the  Soviets,  it 
is  unlikely  they  would  be  reduced  unilaterally.  Secondly, 
although  MBFR  is  a multilateral  negotiation  in  \diich  the 
GDR  and  other  satellites  participate,  the  Soviets  make 
all  the  decisions.  With  this  in  mind,  Honecker  may 
approach  Brezhnev  with  the  salient  arguments  that  GSFG  in 
its  present  strength  is  necessary  to  insure  a non- threatening 
FRG,  an  intimidated  West  Berlin,  and  a quiescent  East 
German  population.  The  Soviet  response  would  most  likely 
be  that  the  FRG  does  not  present  a threatening  posture . 
but  rather  offers  inviting  economic  opportunities  and 
that  twenty  divisions  are  not  necessary  to  threaten  West 
Berliners  or  East  Germans.  In  the  final  analysis,  as 
demonstrated  for  many  years,  Soviet  foreign  policy  objectives 
will  preempt  parochial  East  German  concerns , 
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By  way  of  summary,  if  one  cuts  through  the  chaff, 
trends  are  discernible , and  for  the  most  part  up  beat  from 
the  communist  standpoint.  East  Germany  is  a dependable, 
economically  powerful  ally  closely  integrated  with  the 
Soviet  Onion. The  East  Germans  continue  to  express  and 
demonstrate  their  undying  loyalty  to  the  USSR.  Two  areas 
of  possible  trouble  in  the  GDR-Soviet  relationship  are 
domestic  unrest  in  East  Germany  and  the  continuing  ir^ 
ritant  of  West  Berlin.  Few  clouds  are  on  the  military 
horizon  for  the  military  behemoth  in  East  Germany,  which 
seems  to  have  outgrown  its  potential  tasks  and  provides 
an  ideal  chip  in  a political  poker  game.  Two  unlikely 
eventualities  would  alter  the  scene , a substantial  up- 
grading of  NATO's  military  capabilities,  or  a nuclear-armed 
West  Germany. 

V.  CONCLUSIONS . 

1.  In  a calculation  of  Soviet  willingness  to  reduce 
the  size  of  its  military  forces  in  East  Germany,  the  indica- 
tions, based  on  an  assessment  of  Soviet  - GDR  relations, 
are  favorable.  This  conclusion  is  qualified  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  strategic  concerns  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  omission 
of. '.other  Soviet -satellite  relations  in  East  Europe. 

2.  Soviet  perceptions  of  the  FRG's  threat  to  Soviet 
hegemony  in  East  Europe  Will  significantly  affect  the 
Kremlin's  attitude  toward  a reduction  of  forces  in  the 
central  region.  East  German  economic  and  military  power, 
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and  the  extent  to  which  the  SED  controls  its  population 
are  critical  determinants  in  Soviet  evaluations  of  the 
West  German  threat. 

3.  The  trends  in  Soviet-GDR  relations  indicate 
growing  confidence  by  the  Kremlin  in  ‘the  GDR*  s polxtical 
and  military  reliability,  and  a depreciation  of  the  GSFG's 
role  as  policeman. 

4.  The  growth  in  GSFG  and  NVA  combat  power,  both 
conventional  and  nuclear,  lessens  Soviet  dependence  on 
massive  ground  forces  in  the  GDR.  However,  Soviet  doctrine, 
which  requires  a huge  preponderance  for  offensive  bteak- 
through,  has  not  changed.  What  constitutes  "massive"  is 
indeterminate . 

5.  Since  the  GSFG  is  a political  factor  in  Soviet 
foreign  policy  in  Europe,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a 
change  in  its  structure  would  occur  \inilaterally , but 
rather  through  the  multilateral  forum  of  MBFR, 

6.  The  WTO  is  an  Important  factor  in  Soviet  policy 
in  East  Europe  today.  Negotiations  to  reduce  forces  in 
the  GDR  and  the  WTO  will  not  be  in  the  context  of  alliance 
dissolution.  Such  proposals  by  the  USSR  are  likely  to 

be  offered  only  so  long  as  NATO's  rejection  seems  assured. 
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VI. 


A COMMENT  ON  METHODOLOGY. 


This  paper  has  attempted  to  outlln  e the  political 
and  military  history  of  Soviet-East  German  relations,  point 
out  recent  trends  vdiich  are  Indicated  by  a survey  of  cur- 
rent Soviet  and  Western  sources , and  reach  some  tentative 
conclusions  by  placing  these  trends  in  their  historical 
context.  A focus  limited  to  Soviet  forces  in  East  Germany 
introduces  several  complications.  The  first  complication 
is  the  relationship  of  the  GSFG  to  its  environment.  The 
GSFG  is  often  accorded  a passing  reference,  an  uncritical 
aknowledgement  of  its  dominant  presence  in  East  Germany, 
in  lieu  of  a detailed  examination  of  its  local  situation. 

The  reasons  for  this  treatment  probably  relate  to  the 
uniqueness  of  the  GSFG  as  compared  to  Other  Soviet  forces 
in  East  Europe , viz : Soviet  forces  in  East  Germany  are 
insulated  from  the  populace,  but  interact  with  the  NVA; 

t 

The  Soviets'  presence  is  highly  valued  by  the  SED  leader- 
ship; Soviet  forces  are  legally,  and  in  reality,  unrestrained 
in  their  military  activities ; GSFG  sits  astride  the  country 
which  perpetrated  the  great  fatherland  war;  and  the  size 

of  the  GSFG  absolutely  dwarfs  the  national  military 
135 

establishment.  These  factors  in  their  effect  render 
the  GSFG  an  autonomous  entity,  a separate  military  domain, 
a huge  fighting  machine  conveniently  located  for  military 
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and  political  purposes  in  the  GDR.  In  this  sense  the 
GSFG  can  be  dealt  with  as  a discrete  quantity  of  military 
power  with  the  complications  of  environment  factored  out 
of  the  analysis.  The  resulting  model  is  more  amenable 
to  the  methodology  used  here. 

A second  complication  is  the  role  GSFG  plays  in 
Soviet  strategic  considerations.  The  strategic  balance 
and  Soviet  global  strategy  have  purposely  not  been 
dealt  with.  They  constitute  a large  separate  subject. 

The  elimination  of  the  strategic  factor  limits  the  con- 
clusions reached,  but  should  not  invalidate  those  which 
are  properly  qualified.  A restricted,  regional  context 
offers  the  advantage  of  a sharpened  focus  and  tends  to 
illtiminate  the  problem  at  hand. 

A third  complexity  involves  the  differentiation  of 
USSR-GDR  relations  from  other  Soviet  relationships  in 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  A complex  interplay  of  forces  has  been 
simplified  for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  Soviet  policies 

toward  other  members  of  the  Pact  involve  a dimension  not 
address^adhere , but  one  which  must  be  included  in  a more 
comprehensive  treatment  of  Soviet  intentions  in  Eastern 
Europe . 
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Selected- Comparative  Data  on  Soviet  and  East  European  Military  Capabilities,  196^-t!f5 


Country 

Population 

Total 

Regular 

Combat 

Internal 
Security 
and  Border 

Total 

Military 

Number 
of  Soviet 

Divisions'^ 

Forces 

Aircraft 

Troops 

Forces 

Total 

Bulgaria 

1962 

7,629,254 

120,000 

40.000 

160,000 

0 

1967 

8,400,000 

154,000 

250 

20,000 

174,000 

0 

1975 

8,760,000 

152,000 

253 

20,000 

172,000 

— 

u 

Crechoslo-* 

vafcU 

1962 

13.581,186 

1B5*000 

35*000 

220.000 

0 

1967 

14,500,000 

225*000 

600 

40,000 

265.000 

-- 

0 

1975 

14,570,000 

200,000 

4S8 

20.000 

220.000 

2 

5 

German 

DemocTatic 

Republic 

1962 

17,280,000 

85,000 

60,000 

145,000 

10 

20 

1967 

17,200,000 

127,000 

500 

70,000 

197,000 

10 

20 

1975 

16,990,000 

143,000 

330 

80,000 

233,000 

10 

20 

- ---  . . V 

Hungary 

1962 

9*977.870 

80,50(1 

55,000 

115*500 

4 

1967 

10*300*000 

102,000 

140 

35,000 

137,000 

2 

4 

1975 

10*790*000 

105,000 

108 

20,000 

125,000 

2 

4 

Poland 

1962 

29,527,000 

257,000 

45,000’’ 

502,000 

2 

1967 

32,000,000 

270,000 

820 

45,000*’ 

315,000 

1 

2 

1975 

33,580,000 

293,000 

785 

SO.OOO** 

373,000 

1 

•> 

Rumania 

1962 

18,366,000 

222*000 

— ^ — 

— 

282,000 

.. 

1967 

19,500,000 

173*000 

240 

223.000 

-- 

-- 

1975 

21,460,000 

171,000 

254 

216,000 

— 

Grand 

Total  Military  Forces 

1962 

1*224*500 

26 

1967 

1*051*000 

26 

1975 

1*339*000 

31 

*A  Soviet  division  roughly  equals  9(M10  men. 

Includes  amored  brigades  of  territorial  smy. 

Note:  All  1962  population  data  are  from  1960. 

Source:  The  Military  Salanet,  London:  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  (IISS). 
1960,  1967-1968,  1973-1974. 
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h ' nviti.! lil:-  da 
' airlx.'Tti"  di  \ - 


Esii mated  lnlanir\ 
Element 

Mi]itar\  JStTvjii 

36.000 
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2.500 

conscription 

25.000 

24  months' 
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18  months' 
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24  moinla' 
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NB  SYMBOLS  ARE  DIAGRAMMATIC  h DO  NOT  REPRESENT 
' ACTUAL  LOCATION  OF  FORMATIONS 


NON'ALIONtD 

m ARMOURED  DIV  OR  EOUtVALENT 
o INFANTRY  OR  MECHANISED  DW 
y PARACHUTt  BDE . 


NB  INCLUDES  RESERVES  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE. 

' EXCLUDES  SOVIET  FORCES  OUTBIDS  EUROPE  OR  IN  CAUCASUS. 
NATO  FORCES  ARE  DEPICTED  IN  EQUIVALENT  0IV8.  EQUATED 
TO  WARSAW  FACT  DIVS. 
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l»if>nrifl  .iiifl  n.w-ji  <in‘t  Air 
frnrn  fh»!  hnHi»  MitiTiiry  iJiOnr  t 
plus  aiiM  rii-fUi,)fi  ,‘iiflir'jrrir-  .jr.rl 

amphibious  tnf CAS a4iiifi'>t  (hfrwuHrfc.  Iho 

northern  coat!  of  Went  f ierniaov  and 
HoHwift. 

Snviei  Grotind  and  Air  Forces  from  ibe 
Group  of  Sovwl  Forces  in  Germany 
(GSFGi  and  Ihe  Soviet  f#orlhorn  Group  nf 
forces  <NGF>  irt  Poland,  and  from  die 
Moscow  and  Belofijssian  Militarv 
Districts,  plus  Ground  Force  elements  of 
the  East  German  and  Polish  armies, 
against  North  Germany  (Hanover  and  the 
Ruhr!;  and  (together  with  Czech  army 
units  and  elemants  of  the  Soviet  Central 
Group  of  Forces  in  CzechosloveAta  (C6f  i 
and  Soviet  troops  from  the  Kiev  MSitary 
Ofatrictt  agaiost  Central  Germany 
(Franiifurti. 

So^  forces  fiom  GSFG,  CGF  and 
SGF  f Soviet  Southern  Group  of  forces 
in  Hungaryl  phjtelefnenM  of  the  East 
German.  Catch  and  Hungarian  Armies, 
end  troops  of  the  Kiev  end  Carpflthien 
MUilorv  Ofstricts,  agolhet  Southern 
Germany  (Stutigart-Munichi,  Austria  and 
Itsiv. 

Againat  Sovdiarn  Europe  and  Turkey 
Soviet  iiedpa  of  the  Odiise  and 
CitiaeBSlen  MIttterv  Districts  end  alements 
of  the  Hungerlen.  ftomanlsn  and 
Sulgarlenirmlsa. 

Title  woutdghre  « compifiion  of 
sliingthSM  MM  (Nem  forces 
paiemheeisb 

WerHwPsctdivWons  140-1RK46)  tanks 
27.000  (10-11.000)  amilerv  pieces  6-8.000 
(0.000)  man  (imdsr  enm  now)  1.240.000 
f1.200.QOO). 

Mhough  M mertpOMver  urtdsr  erifw  is 
approximeiily  equal,  the  Wemew  Pact 
capacitv  ier  tM  repk*  "MWeaM  would 
ghe  llMa  8-1  auperlodlv  ht  fighfmg 
lioopiaMtiMweMofmoblliMtion. 
Nilo  couM  only  doaa  the  gap  after  a 
further  month  had  elapeed. 

To  what  eMtant  the  Soviet  Union's 
Waiaew  tact  iMas  can  bo  reHed  upon 
doponds.  of  couraa.  on  the  political 
situation  in  wMch  conflict  occurs.  Tbs 
ststtlifio  kiMvenwii  in  thequtiftvand 
ousntity  oFequMwntMiitb  whicb  the 
USSR  hasequibped  the  non-Soviet 
Wenew  tact  oountriei  since  IflfTD  would 
seem  to  Meats  diet  theee  countdae  ere 
inefeesMy  being  considired  by  the 
USSGasqiiiieiaMleaiHas.  TheGermen 
and  MgaM  Arniles  heve  perticvlirlv 
beneffttid  horn  dtle  irerid.  The  tales. 
Caeehs  and  Hungarian  armies  m addilfon 
use  good  quality  domaedcatiy  produced 
equipment,  Oidy  the  Romanian  army  has 
faiiad  to  show  i mifkad  improvemerit 
ibiot  1070.  taasurhably,  due  to  Romania 
being  die  least  controllable  legime 
potMcata  M having  the  Mt  imporiern 

poaMonsaatagicalv*  her  army  i* 
accordeddie  leaveal  prlofity  of  reaupply 
byfheUSSft. 

n ahotild  be  borne  In  mind  that  to 
ensuialniiihsf  sacuitty  In  both  paaiui  and 
war.  al  CiMam  Biropaan  oountrlsi  haus 
very  (argafbrcaa  under  the  control  of  their 
Mbiiitfissdf  the  Interior  or  State  Security 
orgenisatlons.  Thioe  forces  are.  to  an 
intenis  and  purpoaas.  mOitirv;  being 
iQijhMisdwIthRmRlwsrRh^  enmhet 
abcrtft  and  annogted  vshiclas.  To  quote 
anaaamplaf  A RoNih  oonacript  might 
find  Nmssir  caM  up  to  do  not  two  veers 
nationolsaiviec.ln  the  srinv.  but  three 
yean  In  the  Sordar  Tfoope  of  the 
TerrkorW  Dalbrtoa  taiee.  Polend  has 
R).0QDiuoh  troope.  Romania  46.000.  East 
GamianyR).-iOO^OOO.  Hungsry 20.000. 
CEiohMivaMa  2S.OOO  and  Buiqaria 
22.000.  The  USSR  hsa  in  addition  atmoat 
half  a mOfionsuch  hoops,  mar^  of  whom 
would  be  used  to  ensure  the  stabHitv  of 
Eastern  Eurgptin  the  event  of  war,  In 
addition,  ill  Eastern  Eufopsan  countries 
have  TA-ftylemlfltia  forces  involving  s 
vary  large  percentage  (>ftholr  adult  meis 
populations. 
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BALTIC  SEA 


1 Hostock 


NeubrancJeiiburg 

O ‘‘ 


Znq  Guards  Tank  Army  0^ 

9th  Tank  Div.  'f 

32nd  MR  Div.  felffiSiW  EAST 
94th  Guards  MR  Div7&"j^=*L  ^ ^ I 

E R M A N Y 


GROUP  OF 
SOVIET  FORCES 
GERMANY 


3 Tank  Armies  list  and  2nd  , 
Tank  Armies,  3rd  Shock  Army)] 

2 Motorized  Rifle  Armies 
|8th  and  20th  Guards  Army) 

t6th  Air  Army 
1900  Combat  Aircraft) 

370,000  Men 
7,000  Tanks 
2,350  infantry  Fighting 
Vehicles  (BMPs) 

133  Helicopters 


Stendal  ^ 

3rd  Shock  Army 
25th  Tarik  Div.  I 
12th  Guards  Tank 

10th  Guards  Tank  Div.i:i^4^-^=5s^^f  ’ 

47th  Guards  Tank  Div 
207th  MR  Div.  f 


a 

O Eberswald 


(O)  BERLIN 

Guards  Army 

6fh  Guards  MR  Div. 
14lh  Guards  MR  Div 
19th  MR  Div.  H 

16th  Air  Army  q Cottbus 


Frankfurt  a.  Oder 


o 


. 8th  Guarris 


immm 


1st 


20th  Guards  Tank  Div.is 
20th  Guards  MR  Oiv.^ 
39th  Guards  MR  Div.f 
57th  Guards  MR  Div. 


Weimar 


Dresden 


^^ards  Tank  Army 

6th  Guards  Tank  Div. 
7th  Guards  Tank  Div 
9th  Tank  Div. 

11th  Guards  Tank  Div. 
^th  Guards  MR  Div. 


c ^ g 


ch 


0$ 


io 
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GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC 


Populalion:  17,230,000, 
Military  servica:  19  months. 


conGcriplf), 

Estimated  GNP  1975:  $43.7  bn. 

Defence  expenditure  1976:  10,233  m Ost- 
marks  ($2,729  m). 

$t  =3.8  Ostmarks. 


Army:  105,000,  inci  67,000  conscripts. 

2  tank  divisions, 

4 motor  rifle  divisions. 

1 Scud  brirjade, 

2 artillery  regiments, 

2 AA  artiliery  regiments. 

2 anti-tank  battalions. 

1 airborne  battalion. 

About  2.400  T-54/-55,  T-62,  600  T-34  med 
tks;  about  115  PT-76  « Iks;  BRDM  scout 
cars:  BMP.  BTn-50P/-e0P/-152  APC; 
76mm.  335  122mm.  108  130mm.  85 
152mm  guns/how:  120mm  mor;  110 
122mm,  140mm,  240mm  RL;  24  FROG-7, 
12  Scod  B SSM;  57mm.  B5mm.  100mm 
ATk  guns:  82mm  RCL;  Sagger,  Snapper 
ATGW:  14.5mm,  23mm  SP,  57mm  ana 
100mm  AA  guns;  SA-7  SAM. 


Reserves:  350,000. 


Mavy:  16,000,  incl  tO.OOO  conscripts. 

3 Riga-Class  escorts. 

4 Sb-1-  and  14  Haf-class  submarine 
- chasers. 

12  O.'sa-class  FPBG  with  Sfyx  SSM. 

50  MT8  (15  Shershen-,  35  20-ton  Wt/s-ctass). 
25  palroi  craft  (18  Koridor-class  ex-mine- 
sweepers) . 

3  Krake-class  ocean,  34  Kondor-ctass  me* 
dium  minesweepers. 


6 flobbe-class,  12  tabo-class  landing  craft. 
1 helicopter  squadron  with  13  MM* 


/reserves:  25,000, 

Air  Force:  36.000,  incl  15,000  conscripts; 

441  combat  aircraft. 

3 FGA  sqns  with  36  MiG- 17* 

18  fighter  sqns  with  310 
2 fighter/training  wings  wUh  45  U-29. 

2 tpt  sqns  with  34  11-14,  Tu-124,  and  Tu- 
134. 

75  Mi-1,  Mi-2,  Mi-4,  Mi-8  hel. 

20  MiG- 15,  L-29.  Yak  trainers.  ^ 

5  AD  regis:  120  67mm  and  100mm  AA  guns, 
144  SA-2  at  some  24  SAM  sites. 

2 oarachute  battalions. 


fleserves:  30,000. 


Para-Military  Forces:  69.000.  c?  oqq 

guards,  22.000  security  troops.  350.000 
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table  4 


(jj 

o 


o 


Troops  (combat  & 
direct  support)* 

Divisions (Incl. 
Dlv. equivalents) 
armored 
mechanized 
other 
Total 

Main  Battle  Tanks 
(in  op.  service)^ 

Artll . Pieces 

Anti-tank  Wpns.^ 

Tact,  aircraft 

Combat  Helicop. 

Tac . Nuc . Wpns . 


WARSAW  PACT-NATO  QUANTITATIVE  COMPARISONS 
Overall  European  Theater 


Warsaw  Pact 

1,150,000 
(485,000  Soviet) 


78  (31  Soviet) 
17,600 

7,500  Soviet) 


3,600(1,500  Soviet) 


3,500 


NATO 

1,113.000 
(190,000  U.S.) 


59  (4  1/3  U.S.) 
8,600 

(1,350  U.S.) 


2,800(300  U.S.)** 
(#  favor  U.S.)® 
7,000 


Ground  forces  only.  About  50,000  air  personnel  for 
■U.S.  and  slightly  more  for  USSR  in  Europe, 
b 

Additionally,  Soviets  reportedly  have  about  1,000 
stockpiled  tanks  in  Europe,  while  NATO  has  about  4 000  fof 
which  about  1,300  are  U.S,).  ^ 

Nmbers  not  available.  Said  to  be  growing  in  NATO's 
favor.  See  Military  BaUmee  1973-1974^  p.  90. 


Central  Revlon 


Warsaw  Pact 
800,000 

(430,000  Soviet) 


26  (14  Soviet) 

30  (13  Soviet) 

2 

58  (27  Soviet) 
13,800 

(6,850  Soviet) 
5,000 

2,770(1,250  Sov.) 


RATO 

600,000 
(190,000  U.S.) 


(2  1/3  U.S.) 

11  (2  U.S.) 

2 

21  (4  1/3  U.S.) 

6,000 

(1,350  U.S.) 
1,800 

(#  favor  NATO) 

1,720(230  U.S.)** 

(#  favor  U.S.)® 

(Approx,  same  as 
overall) 


(Approx. same  as 
overall) 

d 

There  are  about  500  U.S.  tactical  air- 
craft in  Europe,  but  those  based  in 
Britain  & with  16th  Air  Force  in  Spain 
not  shown. 

£ 

U.S.  has  5:1  margin  overall  in  combat 
helicopters.  Ratio  in  Europe  not 
available. 


Military 

ppi  58-66;  Denis  Greenhill,  "The  Future  Securitv  nf  V 297d^ 

London,  January  1974,  p.  5.  ^ Western  Europe,  J.nterriati s^^a"  Affcr'pSj 


NATO 

Manpower 

Equipmont 

Wanew  Pact 

Manpower 
Ground  Air 

Equiprnenl 

Ground  Air 

lanKs  Aircraft 

United  States 
Britain 

Canada 

Belgium 

Gemiany 

Netherlands 

169  4t 
55  9 

3 2 

64  20 

345  117 

1 78  21 

2,500  260 

650  130 

30  50 

325  140 

2.400  580 

525  160 

Soviet  Union 
Chechoslovakia 
East  Germany 
Poland 

455  60 

135  45 

105  36 

204  63 

1 

7.900  1.300 

2.900  450 

1,700  400 

3,200  650 

France 

734  210 
58 

6,430  1,320 

325 

Tout 

792  210 

6.7SS  1,320 

Totals 

899  204 

15,700  3.000 
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NATO 

Bcteium 

Britain 

Oinada 

Denmark 

France 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

United  States 

West  Germany 

In  Berlin: 
Britain 
France 
United  States 


.1*“*  Manpower  (ooo)- 


Warsaw  Fact 

C/cchaslovakta 
liast  Ciermany 
Poland 
Soviet  Union 


Rath  Paci/NA  rri  ^ i 09  ; i 


• Dala  derived  frum  Vie  SfitHary  /M,nce  loif,  107^011  7 ^iT"  T ; ' ' 

eft.  in  note  aj,  p.  ia».  Iwccs  in  Ih  rhn  were  cWdci.lfy  on  o mi!^ 1"'  "*’*  *•"*’*" 

onulted;  they  have  been  ,dJal  a.  M.ow,.  under  cTuu^i^entiJ 


TnUe  5;  Manpower  in  Major  Combat  Unite:  IHrieion-ICquivnlciits  Times  Mnnpowvr  (10,000) 
NATO*  Wmsaw  Pact* 


Bclgiuin 

Britain' 

Canada 

Denmark 

France* 

Uixembourp 
Netherlands 
United  States 

West  Germany 


ij>c  1-5=  a*5 

2X  l-pai  3.* 

Jxio=  0-3 
Ixi'O*.  0-3 
lixi-o-  1*7 
2X1-6=  3-2 
1X0-2=  0-2 

2 X 1-3=  3-0 
dx  1-6=  6-4 
6xi  = 20 

I2X  l-5sr]8-Q 


Caechostdvakia  8xi-o=  8-o 

1X0-3=  0-3 

East  Germany  6xi-o~  6-0 
Poland  11X1-0=11-0 

2x0-7=  1-4 
Soviet  Union  27x1 


are  .-ts^unKU  to  be  similar 

„r  Ti!r2n“’  Anicrtc.in  divisions  are 
Wisadc. (he  lleriin bripadu. 
«"«i  the  two  armoured  cavain; 

mSI!^  iwoTrete^ii-  *■  3.0004,000  men 

ktiUii^n  tL,t  divisions  are  weighted  at  i-6  (7ilke 

?•  » «n‘=h  Berlin 

O 22)  The’iiiieJif”  ■ Mtliniry  Ihihmce,  1976  -1977, 

two  division-equivalents  (at  19,000  men 


each).  British  forces  in  Berlin  have  |,ooo  men  (ihid. 
p.  ><>)-  Luxembourg  \u\  500  men  ' 

at  r 1.000  men. 

C/Axh  and  lufish  cadre  divisions  arc  omitietK  Ti»c  two 
special-purpose  i*oiish  divisions  tone  uiibornc  one 
aniplnbipus>  arc  assumed  to  be  iimilar  to  Soviet  airbt»ri« 

divtsinns  UhiJ,^  p.  vii).  Others  arc  assumed  to  aver  are 
10.000  men  each.  avi-fHEo 

Mtniiim  and  Trance  arc  reorguni/tng  their  forces  into 
more  but  smaller  divisions;  the  total  number  of  combat 
IKrsonncf  shoulil  remain  abtnil  the  same  or  increase 
slightly.  See  77ie  Military  Baia/icv  §976^  1977,  pp.  i g mij  j | 

TOO 


APPEIfDOX  I 


lub: 


NATO* 

Belgium 

Britain* 

Canada 

Denmark^ 

France* 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

United  States' 

Welt  Germany' 


Total 

Warsaw  Pact 

Guchoslovakia 
East  Germany 
Poland 
Soviet  Union 

Total 


M 

+7 

+14 

+ 21 

+ 28 

+35 





' — 

2*5 

a-5 

3 3 

3-3 

3-3 

3-3 

4*> 

4*5 

5‘9 

6-6 

6*6 

6*6 

0'3 

0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

0-3 

1'7 

2*0 

2*0 

2*0 

20 

2*0 

3'4 

8z 

9*2 

9*2 

9-2 

9-2 

— 

— 

— 

3*0 

3*0 

30 

50 

50 

50 

84 

0*0 

ia'2 

14*9 

15*8 

l8'6 

i8‘0 

18-5 

21*0 

21*0 

21*0 

21  *0 

4**4 

48*0 

58-9 

62-3 

63*2 

66-0 

8*3 

8‘3 

10*3 

10*3 

10*3 

10*3 

6*0 

6*0 

6*0 

6*0 

6*0 

6*0 

12*4 

12-4 

14*4 

14'4 

t4’4 

14*4 

29  1 

39-6 

62*7 

62*7 

62*7 

62*7 

S6‘4 

66*3 

93-4 

93-4 

93 -4 

93-4 

• NATO  M-day  is  not  the  same  as  Pact  M-day  but  lags 
behind  it.  Both  Pact  and  nato  M-day  strengths  arc  of 
limited  Klcvance,  since  both  sides  would  have  to  end 

routine  and  move  to  combat  positions. 

» companies,  batulions  and  brigades  for  home  defence 
UK  West  German  home  dcrciicc  groups)  omillcd. 

• Active  and  tavk  units  c(|uiva)cnt  to  five  large  infantry 
brigades  arrive  between  M + s and  M + Ji.  Other  active 
and  TAva  units  in  Britain  are  withheld  for  home  defence 
and  for  Norway. 


<•  Danish  brigades  arc  assumed  to  be  rounded  out  by 
M + 7.  Danish  regional  battalions  and  home  defence 

forces  arc  not  counted.  . uil  u 

* t'lench  territorial  forces  are  assumed  wunnetd. 

/ Ji  division-cnuivalcnls  between  M+7  and  M + »l,  plus 
i/i]  division  per  day  from  M+s  onwards,  plus  a Marine 

division  on  M + 30, 

» One  home  defence  group  with  assumed  availabilily  on 
M + 7,  live  more  by  M+ 14- 


) 


Table  8:  Mobitiration  and  Reinforcement  with  Degradation  Factor" 
(divisional  manpower  in  10,000s)  


M 

+7 

+ 14 

+ 21 

+ 28 

■t-35 

NATO 

Sec  table  7.  Only  about  75.000  of  the  forces  shown 

at  M + 35  io  reserve  units  in  peacetime.  All  active 

units  arc  assumed  to  be  ready. 

Warsaw  Pact 
Csochoslovakia 
East  Germany 
Poland 

Soviet  Union* 

8*3 

6*0 

12*4 

29*7 

8*3 

6-0 

12*4 

39*6 

9*4 

6-0 

13*5 

56  5 

9-5 

6*0 

13*6 

38*0 

9-7 

6*0 

13*8 

59*6 

9*8 

6*0 

13*9 

61*0 

Total 

56*4 

66-3 

85*4 

87*1 

89-1 

90*7 

"See  p.  >l  far  the  assumption  about  degradation  in 
combat  capability;  the  manpower  of  alTccted  units  is 
multiplied  by  this  faetw. 


'Divisions  arc  assumed  to  arrive  in  category  order 
(Category  I fust,  etc.). 
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NATO 

Belgium 

Britain 

Canaila 

Denmark 

France 

Greece 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Ncthcriantls 

Norway 

Portugal 

Turkey 

United  States 

Weal  Germany 


Warsaw  Pact 
Bulgaria 
Caechoslovakia 
pao  Germany 
Hungary 
Poland 
Romania 
Soviet  Union 


Total 


Military  vxjwiMlitiMes'’ 
I97S  (j  b'llion)  i‘//5 


a-o 

lit 

30 

0-9 

140 

1*4 

4-7 

3*0 

0*9 

l-i 

a-a 

$9® 

161 

It49'4 


Active  armed 
forces  1976  («»>' 

S8 
344 
7* 

3S 
513 
aoo 

35* 

t 

Ilk 

3* 
to 
460 
g,^7 
4»S 


Total 


4.W4 


0- 5 
1*7 

1- 6 
0*5 
a*o 
0*8 

ia4‘0 


Total 


113a- I* 


ToUl 


4.7*» 


»»,*  from  nt 

note  19.  PP*  7^4'- *?“  , (Wa  kiucK'"  ■ 

5 Arm*  M.iii.irv  > 

Bieaftcr  ciica  .s*  » ^ ^ < 

antral  IntcMicenw 

an  i»c:  cm,  SR  76  iou't>  . ic.mmmuic 

tied  as  A iin.’H- 

::ommitloe,  of  Hu-  or  ^ j jitu;. 

ITcwho-  m6  1 „.r It'.’ ' i* 

liter  cited  as  AHorriiloo  of  * ^ csiiiiiati:  ‘'f 

Mpcndilurcs  on  sikihIuiR  f'T 

,,76  figure  might  be  I.40  .SVwVt 

estimates  m imiljk*.  ,01 21  If.  M-‘V 

Spetulifif!  f"  m O'C  Amcncaii  c'  lim-'ie  i)t 

1976).  Tins  shows  an  I . , ihiHij'h  i.oi  a rcAsiinalc 

^vicl  dcfciKC  cosls  in  „on.nil  cliimf.‘-*s 

of  Soviet  "XlVil;..  v ..ncitcs). 

reftocted  in  tlw  ' sec  The  MtMwy 


. „ tub- lO.  tPorW 

MUimy  nulimrt  c/ Rewu^c”-^ 

l-xptnJ>iures.  PP-  '•  rouble  meihodolo- 

toinincniarics  on  the  * »*  •Esiimaling  Soviet  l>efence 
,ics.  see  Aiiarcw  and  ^ T.  Lee 

Si«ciid'nB’.  Jli'IISre,*  *ln  William  Schneider  and 

, 

I'rcaiy  anJ  the  Warsaw  fc  act.  arc  4*4 

- Hie  United  States  now  ‘5,  400,000 

,ti.|l>iii*  Soviet  !^uriw  foKW-  Alhcation  of 

tHirder  guards  “'““"“y*  ^OolL  Cof»<wri«w.  p.  A, 
HcMtunvs,  p.  * itv  The  Uiflertnee 

real 

7SO.OO0  iiinfiMmcil  ®‘**'.'*",®?JlThiK*wr^re*«s‘'"'®‘*  ®* 

7,:;,  American  sS 

Sovici  ^'soviet  Union  relies  on  miUtaiy 

Mructutc.  However,  . that  might  otherwise  he 

pc.soonel  h;r  f“'gf‘^^‘S«a  to  «*  American 

performed  by  civilians-  Ittc  incn»« 
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y 


‘I  AH  [.I 

lkii:i  ■in  r.;r.t  I iintjicrin  MHilftry  i I ■ 


rrr 

r e c t 

1'  e f e n 

St’  1 * p 

f n (J  ) t ij  r V 

s 

Ml  1 iinrv 

Kill) 

last 

\s  Percent  of 

fjpi  r.it  illy.,  M,nn 

A-.  Prreent 

l.uropcan 

N:it  iujuil 

Stutf 

J'rrsiinn.i  1 

r eii.'tiivf , ;nii) 

Tnl;.!  ' 

I 'lt  JHiii*  ed 

i>t'  Nfit  iona  t 

t oujJtry__ 

Product 

lludget 

PnH'iirt‘int-nt 

TutrM 

Income 

umi 

(IN  1 

1 .t  i 1 II  t' 

1 *•  1)  ' 1 

II  I 1 1 1 n II 

Bulgaria- 

iJfci 

s 

S.fl 

r> 

HI 

177 

25H 

160 

Iiy7 

3.1 

3.D 

6.1 

M!. 

1S> 

217 

174 

|■'2 

' 

6 

1 ( ’ 

2r.9 

391 

169 

Per rent age 
Changes 

m 

l!*f>7| 

1.: 

- I 

9 

1972^ 

ir. 

<u. 

-3 

Crivhosia- 

vakta  ^ 

R 

mSm 

4.7 

6.7 

.‘,074 

(■tl6K 

H.i-lJ 

1 , j;/> 

0,  7 

220 

19b7 

9,7 

6.‘l 

2,711) 

7,446 

1(1,156 

2,(IH3 

D.O 

265 

1972 

Percentage 

Changes 

3.8 

r*.7 

e.l 

3, 

ID. (141 

13,  UC) 

2,575 

225 

1962 

31 

21 

23 

65 

20 

1967{ 

1972^ 

15 

34 

35 

24 

-15 

Cer^r 

Democratic 

Kepubl ic^ 

1962 

1.6 

3.9 

S 

4 72 

2,228 

2,7on 

135 

n.? 

145 

1967 

3.9 

3.7 

5 

717 

2'H8.3 

3 ,WK] 

]8t> 

0.2 

197 

1972 

Percentage 

5.2 

6.3 

7,6 

858 

5,379 

6,237 

311 

210 

Changes 

1962 

1967| 

52 

29 

33 

33 

36 

2D 

87 

73 

73 

7 

Hungary 

""  ' 

1962 

3.2 

2.5 

5.9 

1,573 

3,340 

4.913 

, — 

116 

1967 

2.7 

2.6 

5.2 

?.no4 

3.429 

5,433 

- 

137 

1972 

2.9 

3.6 

4.1 

2,294 

7,136 

9, 430 

- ^ 

130 

- Percentage 

Changes 

1962 

1967' 

27 

3 

11 

18 

1972' 

14 

108 

74 

-S 

Poiinc^ 

1962 

4.3 

3,9 

7.4 

4,fm 

14,279 

18,478 

J4H 

0.06 

302 

1967 

4.4 

5.4 

8.2 

5,U16 

21.392 

26.4 3H 

412 

0.07 

320 

1972 

Percertage 

4.2 

8.9 

6,619 

32,81} 

39,490 

1 , 034 

353 

Changes 

1962, 

23 

1367 

5(1 

44 

(1(1 

6 

1972' 

32 

53 

10 

151 

to 

Hum^nia 

i:62 

3.2 

2.9 

5.4 

1,457 

2,467 

3,924 

2B2 

1^67 

2.6 

3.  J 

4.1 

1,617 

3,529 

5,146 

— 

223 

1172 

Percentage 

2,S 

! 2,7 

5.3 

1 .937 

5.773 

7.710 

--- 

210 

ilhangcs 

rj62, 

11 

Ii67 

43 

31 

-21 

1.^72' 

-D 

(-1 

5(1 

-6 

TQtal  equals  personnel  plus  operating,  naintrnunce,  and  pn)cur«iient  costs, 

^E^ata  recalculated  to  exclude  nonaiUtary  security  costs. 

^pata  since  1968  recalculated  to  exclude  nonmilitary  security  costs. 

Robert  Tt  Kinaaan  and  Nancy  H.  Hing,  "Military  s|tending  in  r.astern  run»i)e,"  in  II. S,  i;ungress,  Joint  r'ccmoinic  CoRwttt.ee. 'fei^nta«£e 
Dev«lof^nt9  in  Countma  of  ^ntam  furufi-,  bashington,  uic..  li.S.  Qteernnient  i'ritiring  Uflice,  1970,  p,  MS,  assert  that  internal  security 
expe.iditurea  pfe  not  included  in  the  defense  IntJgct . If  this  indeed  he  the  c.ise,  the  hiji^h  numhers  wist  he  increased  accordingly. 

Note:  This  table  assumes  (11  that  off iciaj^dOfense  expenditures  are  a meaningful  category  embracing  all  direct  military  expenditures, 
except  for  military  research  and  dcvelopMht  costs;  li)  and  that  for  a specialised  purpose,  such  as  the  tracking  of  relative  changes  lit  defense 
expend ttu^s,  an  index  of  defense  expenditures  in  local  currencies  as  a proportion  of  national  incoHie  (net  material  product  1 according  to 
official  tast  European  data  is  more  useful  than  an  index  constructed  fnint  liestern  dollar  estimates  of  ^fense  expenditures  as  a percentage  of 
gross  national  product. 

Sources:  Percent  of  national  incoiie,  percent  of  State  budget,  total  defense  expenditures,  all  from  official  data;  percent  of  gross  national 
product,  and  totals  of  military  strength,  from  Tlie  Militnrit  Ai/i^ntv,  l^ondon:  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  (JISS),  1960,  1967- 
1968,  1973-15*74;  personnel  costs,  procurement,  operations  and  maintenance,  plus  estimated  RSP,  from  Thad  P,  Alton  (and  others),  Erntimtea  of 
MiZiUirj  Expenditures  fn  Eastern  Europe,  ACUA/1-J07,  March  1973-1974. 
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Table  4 


Bulgaria  f 
Czechoslcvakia 
E.  Ceroany 


Hungary 

Poland 

Ruc^nia 

U.S.S.R. 


Percentage 

Increases 

Froci 

1967  t3  io<3 

1.3 

5-9 
Cl.  3 


16.2 
10.1 
4.0 

15.5 


Percentage 

Increases 

ProQ 

11^66  t?  ic-^n 

2.6 

2.5 

9.2 


23.5 
9.6 
4.2 
-1.1 


Percentage  of  Increases  in  Defense 
Expenditures:  KTO  I967-I971 


Percentage 

Increases 

Frac 

1“:9  tc  Ko: 


Percentage 

Increases 

Frosi 

19'70  to  lo-l 

12. 85 
6-5 
6.V 


Avg.  Yearly 
Ircrerise 


11.8 

Ip.O 

10.5 

5.9 

9.1 

30.7 

6.4 

11.3 

37.0 

0.0 

12.9 

Aggregate 

Percentage  Increase 

**3.6 

29-3 

1C0.0 


75.2 

41.6 

50.1 

56.7 


Average  Yearly..  Aggreg-ate  .avers-- 
Increase  f?r  all  Percensege 

te.r.^ers  except  fsr  all  .-.-.rt 

Soviet  Union  = c-v-'t' 

12-0  ' 56. r ‘ 


I 


rii 


